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THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any magazin this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses, and the emi- 
nence of its oontributors.—Albany Argus. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


EDITED BY LLOYD BRYCE. 


The purpose of the NortH AMERICAN Review is to throw the utmost light upon the great questions which occupy 
the public mind from month to month, and it performs this service in a manner unprecedented in the history of maga- 
zines. It is not only that it deals with such questions just at the time when people are thinking of them, but each ques- 
tion is dealt with by writers of established fame who are known to the world to be the highest authorities in their fields. 
sesides, the Review always gives both sides, being ABSOLUTELY NON-PARTISAN. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW fouches Americans in almost every point in which they are interested.~—Boston Herald. 


The list of recent contributors to the Review forms a roll of representative men and women of the time, including 
W. E. GLapstong, J. G. Buatne, Cardinal Gissons, THe Count or PAris, Speaker ReEp, Ex-Speaker CARLIsLE, 
W. McKINLey, Jr., Ourpa, Mme. ApAM, GENERAL SHERMAN, Admiral Porter, Mme. BLavatsky, T. A. Eptson, 
3ishop H. C. Porter, Evizapetu S. PHevps, CuaAs. S. PARNELL, A. J. BALFouR, Joun Mortey, R. Q. Mitts, Col. 


R. G. INGERSOLL, HENRY GEORGE, CHAUNCEY M. Depew, EDWARD BELLAMY, Professor JAMES Bryce, Gail HAMIL- 
TON, etc., etc. 


THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW fas become, as it were, the intelligent American citizen's hand-boak on 


great questions of the hour —Buffalo 
Express, 


During the coming year, the leading topics will be discussed in the pages of the Review by representative writers 
whose names and words carry authority with them. 


NOW 18S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ONE YEAR, $5.00; SIX MONTHS, $2.50. 


Subscriptions may be sent through Newsdealers, Booksellers, or, where Newsdealers or Booksellers are not conventently 
accessible, thvough Postmasters: or direct to 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 





PHYSICIANS SHOULD KNOW 


THAT the death rate on to- THAT the average life time © THAT * the cost of insurance 











tal abstainers is over of total abstainers is is much less, there- 
one-third less than on moderate more than 10 years longer than that | fore, for total abstainers than for mod- 
drinkers, of moderate drinkers. erate drinkers. 
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~# TOTAL ABSTINENCE LIFE ASSOCIATION “& 


INSURES ONLY TOTAL ABSTAINERS, 
At a mortality cost 40 per cent. below other companies, 
On the safest and fairest plans. 
At the lowest expense charge. 
Has 5,000 members with $11,000,000 insurance, 
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sociation their ance in this aminers for this 
Association in all parts of the world. 
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Address A. BONNELL, Sec’y, Total Abstinence Life Association, Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO, IIL. 








aid and support. Association. 
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“DOCTORS, LAWYERS AND F 


ARMERS ALL USE IT. 


NEPONSET WATER PROOF FABRICS. 


They Cover Roofs and Sides of Barns, Poultry Houses, Out Buildings, etc., at One-third the Price of Shingles. Sheath 
your Poultry Houses and Prevent Vermin. Cover your Green Houses and Hot Beds and save your lost time and worry. 
Sheath your Houses and cut down your coal bill. Absolutely WATER PROOF, FROST PROOF, AIR TIGHT. 


SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT YOU EREE OF ANY COST, BY 


F. W. BIRD & CO., Sole Manufacturers, East Walpole, Mass. 


NEPONSET RED ROOFING makes an Excellent Carpet for Kitchens, Offices, etc., etc. 

















TRE es re 
: EP BUSH MR —_—_———— : 
HE ACUTELY SICK, as well as chronic invalids, are starved 


daily while using beef-tea, calf’s-foot jelly and the various beef ex- 

tracts made by application of heat. None of these things contain a 
particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support of the 
vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives. 


holds in solution the albuminoids and 
salts of lean, raw meat, prepared by 


a cold process, containing the life-sustaining and tissue-building properties 
of the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 


THE J. P. BUSH MF’G CO. 2 Barclay Street, New York. 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, MONTREAL, LONDON, Eng. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEW 


Has 46 Characters ;-Letters, 
and Points of this Style. 
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SST0 SPEEDAWIAL SAL ame uN: 








EXACTLY LIKE CUT. Writes as wellas high priced machines and RAPIDLY with prac- 
tice.-15 to 25 words a minute. TAKES FOOLSCAP SHEET. Uses Copying Ink. Has AUTO- 
MATIC FEED and Ink roll, Size 8x4x9 inches; GUARANTEED as represented. It is simple 
in construction: Has no liable to wear out; Is compact in form. Is well made and neatly 
finished. WOULD BE CHEAP AT TEN TI ES THE PRICE.—iO. sold 
in the past 3 MontTHs; HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS received at our office; every one delighted. 
ORD TO-DAY Dont wait; Mention this paper; Packed in wooden case, by express 

s $1,00. by mail $1.25. In paper case, by mail $1,15, Circulars Free 
AGENTS WANTED; R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Citys 


LONG WANTED BY PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
ae | ‘What to Do Till the Doctor Comes. 








The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘*Dancing is a fitting _ To dangerous accidents and sudden illness all are 
recreation, even fora philosopher.’ Cicero, 106 B. C., liable. ill the doctor arrives is often a most critical 
wrote: “No man in his senses will dance.” ‘The | Petiod. Secure a copy of “‘ Emergency Notes, Etc.,” 
Dance of Modern Society,” by Prof. William Cleaver | 2 valuable manual having over 300 indexed references. 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An | Cloth, so cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, publish- 
unanswerable magazine of argument. ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





“The most pungent attackon the modern dance we A . 
have ever read.” —Harper’s Magazine. Both Sides of the Question. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. postfree. Funk &| E. J. Wheeler's book, “Prohibition, the Principle, 


Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 





Jor and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
Before an Audience. 


disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 

Amateurand professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: ‘ Essentials of Elo- 
cution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘* Before an 
Audience ; or. the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. 

“It knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.” 
— The New York a oe 

Cloth, 75 cents. “The Throne of Eloquence,”’ b 
Paxten Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $2.00. Fun 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


complete and incontrovertible. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Mis Sense. 

In proof the existence of spiritual intelligence apart 
from matter, ‘*The Missing Sense. and the Hidden 
Things which it Might Reveal,” by W. C. Woodbridge, 
B.S., .. is a good book, 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 








cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y, : 


PHYSICIANS ARE ALL INTERESTED 


THE CURTIS 
THERMOSTATIC 


DAMPER REGULATOR, 


For Maintaining a Uniform Temperature in 
Residences and Public Buildings. 








HIS Regulator is presented as a perfect 
solution of the problem, How to con- 
trol the temperature of the water or 
steam in hot water and low steam press- 
ure systems. 

In this system we do away with all the 
clock-work and electrical apparatus so eas- 
ily disarranged, and which require daily 
attention, and reduce the apparatus to its 
simplest elements. The convenient and 
always operative power of water does 
the work, and the temperature controls 
the water by the medium of the expansion 
and contraction of a simple and imper- 
ishable metallic rod. The one valueis on 
the outside, can be removed in one moment, 
and can be ground tight or replaced at a 
small cost, while the accuracy of control 
approaches the marvellous—within 3° 
in temperature or 1-2 pound pressure. 

Sent on 30 days’ trial to any part of the 
country with full directions so that they 
can be connected by any steam fitter or 
engineer and operated by any person. 
Write for full information, which will be 
sent you postpaid. 


oytne— GURTIS REGULATOR C0., 


59 to 63 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
A Gigantic Work. 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible *’ —designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has not 
one—a lack greatly lessening its usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features, One large vol. 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $s.0o, 
transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 








and 20 Astor place, New York. 
f 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 


—JUST PUBLISHED— 


Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, By James Main Dixon, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. 12 mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
‘** The arrangement is logical and convenient, and the whole work will be found 
exceedingly useful. With nearly all the items is given the name of the author, 
where the word or phrase is to be found, and the definitions are concise. and for 
the most part remarkably accurate.”—/ournal of Commerce, Jan, 27, 1891. 
Darwin’s Journal. Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries Visited during the Voyage of H. M. S. ** Beagle’”’ 
round the World, under the command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R. N. By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. New edition. Profusely illustrated, 12 mo, cloth 
extra, $2. 
‘* The most interesting of all Darwin’s works.—We have Darwin here before he 
was a Darwinian.”’— The Duke of Argyle inthe Nineteenth Century. 
Handbook of Medical Information and Advice, Containing a 
Brief Account of the Nature and Treatment of Common Diseases ; also Hints 
to be followed in Emergencies, with Suggestions as to the Management of the 
Sick-room and the Preservation of Health. By the late Dr. J. Warburton 
Begbie, cf Edinburgh. Mew and Improved Edition. 12mo, cloth, $.125. 

Wealth of Nations (An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the). By Adam Smith. With an Introductory Essay and Notes by Joseph 
Shield Nicholson, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Amertea. A History. By the late Robert Mackenzie, author of ‘* History of 
the 19th Century.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00 

‘* America”’ gives in a succinct form the history of the founding and develop- 
ment of the various States in North and South America. It is divided into three 
parts : 

I. The United States. 
II. Dominion of Canada. 
III. South America, etc. 

** After all, it has remained fora foreigner to give us the best compendium of 
American History. The author has, with remarkable insight, seized upon the 
salient points of our history, and briéfly and truly stated them.’’—/ndianafolis 
Times. 


The Nineteenth Century. A History. By Robert Mackenzie. 8vo, cloth, 
1.00 


Presents in a handy form a history of the great events and movements of the 
present century, throughout the British Empire, on the continent of Europe and in 


MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. 


HERBERT WARD. 
NEARLY 200 PAGES WITH FOLDING MAP. 


A friend of Mr. Stanley and one of the most trusted and experienced Captains of 
the Rear Guard; many have wondered why Mr. Ward has kept comparatively 
silent while the bitter controversy has been going on. In this book he speaks freely 
and fearlessly. He is not bitter nor prejudiced, but endeavors to do justice to his 
unfortunate companions by relating facts of which he produces ample proof. His 
a is absorbingly interesting, and throws new light on the Rear Guard 
troubles. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN WAR 
TIMES. 


W. O. STODDARD. 


Author of Dasxinzer, Lives or THE PREsIDENTs, Etc. 


Pathetic, exciting and humorous incidents follow one another through the pages 
of this book, making it intensely interesting from the first page to the last to young 
and old. In its pictures of men, women and events, it justifies its title. 


The New York Tribune says: 
All lovers of Lincoln will welcome this well-written and entertaining volume, 
and when they have read it, will think more highly than ever of the martyr 
President. 


Small octavo. [Illustrated by Dan Bearp. 
Bene Cet... o£ oF sass conc te senesab gant ¥enmegecacdboas bwneet $1.00 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


MARK TWAIN. 


Contains some of Mark Twain’s best sketches. The Invalid’s Story of the 











America, 


“In every way worthy a place in the library, and would make an excellent text- 
book or reader, in the common schools.—/ndianafolis Times, 


By the Rev. James Mackenzie, 


History of Scotland. 
lustrated. 658 pages. $1. 


‘* We must give full credit to the very uncommon vigor of thought and brilliant 
New York Times. 


manner in which the author treats the subject.” 
For sale by all booksellers. 


TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL. | 





“A thrilling story of every day life, the types of 
which are familiar on every hand. A power- 
ful discussion of real Christianity and its relations to 
the turbulent questionings of ourtime . this 
wondrously suggestive book.’’—BSoston Traveller. 


*,* Price, vellum cloth, decorated, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


NEW YORK. 





nn a ae 
DIXON'S suc 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


PENCILS 





Prints cards, labels, 


3 &c, Circular press 
$8. Small newspa- 
per size $44. Do 

your own printing 
and advertising. 
Make money print- 
ing for others. Fun 
for spare hours. 


Type-setting easy, printed rules. Send two stamps for 
catalogue of presses, type, cards, &c., to factory, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 





Limburger Cheese, The McWilliams’ and the Lightening, The Carnival of Crime, 
wherein Mark Twain kills his conscience,and many other side-splitting stories 
are given. 
Senepol CAG. . 0ssasaied ecesinecishbbcnnns sscst chabehenhaaeuues $1.00 
These books for sale by all booksellers and publishers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. , 


New Edition, Ii- 


ILLUSTRATED 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CoO., 


3 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





A FEW 


Ward, Lock & Co.’s Recent Publications. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

The Building and Machine Draughtsman,.—A Practical Guideto the Projection and 
Delineation of Subjects met with in the Practice of the Engineer, Machinist and the Building Constructor. 
With Instructions as to the setting out of Machine (Belt and Pulley, and Toothed-Wheel, Spur and Bevel, 
and Mitre-wheel and Pinion) Gearing, Projection of Shadows and the Shading and Coloring of Drawings. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘The Industrial Self-Instructor.’"’ With 18 Folding Plates and 155 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


OF 


NEW, REVIS€D, AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 


Every Man His Own Mechanic.—A Complete Guide to every Description of Constructive 
and Decorative Work that may be done by the Amateur Artisan. By Francis Younc, Editor of the First 
Series of ‘*‘ Amateur Work, Illustrated.”” Eighth Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout bythe Author, 
and including an Appendix of about 100 pages, describing the New Tools, Processes, etc., of Recent Years. 
With 850 Wood Engravings and Three Folding Supplements. Medium 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITIOX.—1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Popular Scientific Recreations.—A Storehouse of Instruction and Amusement, in which the 
Marvels of Science are Explained and Illustratd by pleasing Experiments and Pastimes. Translated and 
Enlarged from the French of ‘‘ Gaston Tissandier’’ by Henry Frirx. New Edition, with Appendix of 100 
pages. With about One Thousand Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, $300. 

‘* The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.”’—A theneum. 

Malthus on Population: An Essay on the Principle of Population, and its Effects on Human 
Happiness. By the Rev. Dr. Matruus. With full analysis and critical introduction, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

This edition will be found to be the best, as it is the cheapest, ever offered to the public. 


The New Volume of the Minerva Library of Famous Books is one of unusual 
interest, consisting, as it does, of an Entirely New and Revised Edition of the exceptionally popular and 
favorite volume of- Occasional and Social Verse, entitled : 


“LYRA ELECANTIARUM,” 


a Collection of the best specimens of Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion in the English Language, by 
deceased Authors. Edited asbefore by Mr. Freperick Locxer-Lampson, the Author of London Lyrics,” 
etc. There isno more dainty and delightful reading to be had than is found in that crisp, sparkling and 
elegant class of poetry which is known as Social or Occasional Verse. In announcing this _ Edition, the 
Publishers wish to call attention to the fact that not only has the work been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date, but that it has also been greatly enlarged, and contains very many Poems not to be found in pr. vious 
issues. H.S. Leigh, Thackeray, C. S, Calverley, Mortimer Collins, William Allingham, Robert Browning, Lord 
Houghton, the Rev. Charles Tennyson-Turner, Sir Francis Hastings Doyle and the Earl of Rosslyn, are all 
represented in the volume, which will contain many copious and valuable “‘ Notes,”’ and an excellent 
portrait of the Editor. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, half calf, $1.75. 

A Dead Maun’s Diary: Written after his Decease. 
ramo, cloth, $1.00. , 

A “ Terripte Sermon.”’—In a letter to the Boston Hera/d, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the well- 
known American poetess, says of ‘‘ A Dead Man’s Diary:” “It seems to me the strongest and most terrible 
sermon I can remember. It would be impossible for any one to read it carelessly or think lightly of it. I can 
recall no picture of hell that has ever seemed to me quite so appalling as this one. Fire and brimstone are 
nothing compared to its exquisite spiritual tortures.”’ 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Publishers 
35 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW 


-_ 


With an introduction by G. T. Betrany, M.A. 
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The Paper used in Printing THE LITERARY DIGEST 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


Adams & Bishop Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER, 


38 PARK ROW, 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: Book, Music, Card, Card for Coating. 





Authorized Edition. 





Ready February 16th. 


The Light of the World. 


Or, The Creat Consummation. 








SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.1.E.,C.S.1., 
(Author of The Light of Asia, 





Illustrated with Portrait of Mr. Arnold, and 14 full-page reproduc- 
tions from Hoffman’s celebrated paintings on the Life of Christ. Intro- 


duction by Richard Henry Stoddard. Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp. Price, 
$1.75. Paper Edition, Illustrated with Frontispiece, price, 50 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





CONROW BROS. 
WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS, 


NEW YORK. 


SELLING AGENTS 


FOR 


OLD ENGLISH LINEN) writins 
ORIENTAL LINEN 2 
BROWN’S ALL LINENS Papers. 


Bond 


COMMERCIAL, OLD “ot 
Papers. 


PARSON’S and CRANE’S 


SCOTCH LINEN Ledger Paper——+ 
-++——TYPE WRITING Linen Papers. 





ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR SPECIMEN OF ANY OF 
THESE AND TRY THEM. 
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PHYSICI ANS wi ne: 
LOCATE "= tare Numbers 
FOR PRACTICE 


where sickness is unknown, but may safely invest the fruits of their practice in 
the BONDS or STOCK of the 


EAST TENNESSEE LAND COMPANY, 


(Ex-Postmaster-General Tuomas L. James, President,) which is located in a 
Healthy Region, and is itself in a yee healthy condition, having just 
paid its Second Semi-Annual Dividend of 3 Per Cent. 

Any reader of THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 


WHETHER PHYSICIAN OR PATIENT, 


may cut out this advertisement, and with it may remit for Bonds at Par, or 
Stock at $60 per Share, until March rst, and receive Accrued Inter- 
est on the Bonds from October Ist, Interest payable April and 
October, at Six Per Cent. Security ample, Bonds being first lien on all the 
Company’s vast Coal, Iron, Timber and Farm Properties, greater in the aggregate 
than are owned by any other Company ; and upon the unsold portions of 


HARRIMAN (the Key City) TENN., 
Marvel of the New South; Building faster than any other new town; SOBER, 
SOLID and SUCCESSFUL; One year old and with 3,000 people ; its future 
assured and admitted by all. 

For Safe and Growing Investment this Company offers you 
a special opportunity. Full Particulars given by the Secretary. Make all remit- 
tances payable to A. W. WaGNALLs, Treasurer, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 

A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary, Times Building, New York City. 


o digestion 


Hlorsford’s Acid Phospha.e. 


Prepared according to the directions cf Pret. E. N. 
EORSFORD. 








THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


ony This preparation promotes digestion 
; without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





for af eaAnte INVESTMENT " ‘“The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
Revision has been in pro ress for over 10 Years. it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. orders. 7 ye? ‘ 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. savs: 

- — vest am diene **Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 

Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 

Cees ee have recently — pooned says: 

several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition o “a : : : + ae — 

Webster's Unabri ged Dictionary, anedition long It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion. 

since superannuated. These books are given eae 


various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
as Vv ’ rr »n «6 "s i ° p 
Great Webster's Dictionary, Webster’s Big pli tion to 


Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,2.1. 


ry,” etc., ete. 
Many announcements concerning them are 

Beware of Substitutes and 

Imitations. 


very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
on thelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s 


New Books. 





Francis Wayland. 


Vol. 4 of American Religious 
Leaders. By Professor James O. Mur- 
RAY, of Princeton. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An excellent book on an illustrious edu- 
cator and a great religious leader. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


Jonathan Edwards. 


By Professor A. V. G. ALLEN. 


Wrlbur Fisk. 


By Professor GEORGE PRENTICE. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. 


By WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The books of this series ought to be in every 
public and in every household library in the land. 





The Crystal Button. 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prog- 
nosis in the Forty-ninth Century. By 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story is a long look forward to the 
vast progress which may be made in the 
next three thousand years, through the or- 
derly evolution of the forces and intelli- 
gence now operating in science, and in the 
realm of humane and religious thought. 


Captains of Industry. 


Second Series. By JAMES Parton. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons 
who in various ways have contributed to 
the world’s resources for progress, 


The Biglow Papers. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
First and Second Series in one volume. 
Popular Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
BY 


JANE G. AUSTIN. 
A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 
STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
Dr. LeBARON AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


Three historical novels of the old Plymouth 
Colony. Each, $1.25. 


Speaking of ‘‘ Standish of Standish,” the Nation said: 

“The beautiful directness and purity of its style, the 
splendid picture-events in which great men form part 
and are not made small, the pathos with which that old 
colony life is invested, all unite to demand from the 
judging class of readers such praise as few novels of 
the year deserve.”’ 


*,* For sale ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The er -_ 


IS CALLED THE PRINCE OF THE WEEKLIES! IT GIVES 





FR PY Sty an Wa Re 9 MS AAEM 


hal 


You might expend $1,000 a year for American and foreign periodicals, 
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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 











HE results of recents elections and the disruption of the Par- 
nellite Party, make it opportune to endeavour to esti- 
mate what effect the policies pursued by parties since the last 
General Election will have upon the future of political thought 
in England. 

The general conversion of the educated classes from Liberal- 
ism to Conservatism dates from the first ascendency of Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1868. It has been fixed by his successive aban- 
donments of all fixed Liberal principles and reckless lapse into 
Opportunism. The modern expansion and popularity of the 
Conservative Party spring from the closer contact with the 
wage-earning classes, which was made necessary by the Reform 
Act of 1867, and was extended by the Reform and Redistribu- 
tion Acts of 1884. In 1885, the spread of Conservatism was 
marked in the old constituencies and among the old voters. 
Then came the General Election of 1886, fought under com- 
pletely exceptional conditions, but in which, after making every 


allowance for the crowning effect of the Liberal Unionist vote 
and attitude, the increased strength in England of the Con- 
servative Party was again made manifest. 

Since that time, under the Government of Lord Salisbury, 
the country has enjoyed four years of peace and prosperity. 
Ireland, except some few isolated Plague-spots of disturbance, 
has been rendered orderly and ‘comparatively prosperous. The 
specific form of lawlessness, which, in 1886, was epidemic, has 
been virtually stamped out. Abroad, possible causes of quarrel 
with Russia, France and Germany have been removed. The 
expansion of Great Britain in Africa has been assured, Egypt 
has been regenerated. In finance, by the conversion of Con- 
sols, an annual relief of £2,600,000 will shortly be given to the 
tax-payers. In the four yearsthe National Debt has been 
lessened by £29,404,000. In addition to this, an accomplished 
platform speaker might draw an effective picture of the bene- 
fits which have been conferred by the work of the Government 
upon particular sections of the community—the artisans, the 
miners, the agricultural laborers, the soldiers, the policemen, 
the merchant sailors. 

On the other side, during these four years, the Radical 
Opposition has been led to adopt the aims and the methods 
of Irish agitation. Everywhere that Opposition foments the 
discontent, on which alone it thrives. Rejecting experience, 
contemptuous of principle, on every occasion it opposes 
authority, discards law, and sides with the law-breaker. 
Content, if it can pander to some passing local, or class prej- 
udice, it never looks forward to the ultimate consequences 
of its acts. In its real distrust of the intelligence of the 
people, the “ New Radicalism” always assumes that the most 
votes are with the unreasoning and discontented sections of 
the community. And this, it may be hoped, is the cardinal 
blunder which will in England cripple its future power. 

In England, therefore, it might have been anticipated with 
confidence, even before the collapse of Parnellism, that the 
effect of the opposite policies of the Conservative Government 
and the Radical Opposition during the last four years would 
have been to increase the number of convinced and rational 
Conservatives. The evidence of events goes to prove that 
this is the case, and even the most unfavorable of the bye- 
elections do not militate against this fact. 

The chain of events that has followed upon the verdict in 
the Parnell divorce case, must weigh heavily against Home 
Rulers. The public and private character of the titular and 
real leader of the Irish Nationalists has been irretrievably 
damaged. He has shown himself to be utterly untrustworthy, 
and wholly unscrupulous. The alliance with the Parnellites 
was justified, and smooth things prophesied of a future 
Irish legislature, chiefly because of the “ moderation,” the 
“statemanship,” the “calm, cold judgment,” and even the 
“ Conservative temperament,” which the Gladstonians were 
never weary of attributing to Mr. Parnell. Not even the 
imagination of Radical journalists can impute such qualities 
to any one of his possible successors. But now that these 
versatile judges of character are lightly branding their 
former idol as atraitor and a maniac, it is important to remind 
them how large has been the part which Mr. Parnell has 
played in the Gladstonian myth of what the Irish meant by 
Home Rule, and of the uses to which they would put it. 

But, even if allthe antecedent probabilities, and the actual 
facts, go to show (as it is contended they do), that for any 
measurable future a Conservative majority would be assured in 
a purely English Parliament, the probability must be faced that 
for the same future Scotland and Wales will return a majority 
of Radicals, and Ireland a majority of Nationalists of some 
shade. To prevent the passage of a Home Rule Bill, or of 
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destructive Radical measures, it is consequently necessary that 
the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists should be in an over- 
whelming majority in England. This was the case in 1886. 
Will it be the case at the next General Election ? 

Then, a special danger to the success of Unionist candidates 
will arise out of the manufacture of side-issues by the Radical 
electioneers. They will be universally driven to this by the 
necessities of the case. Home Rule will be the last topic on 
which the Home Rulers will rely for support, and on the pro- 
visions of the Bill, which they are going to carry, they must 
necessarily be dumb, or they will be forcing their great leader 
into “atrap.” No; in the agricultural districts, they will be 
talking of Allotments and Free Education; in the mining dis- 
tricts, of the Eight Hours Bill; in the boroughs, of Temperance 
Reform and taxes on property; while the Scotchman and the 
Welchman will be declaiming against the Established Church, 
tithes, and The Land Laws. In fine, the Separatist will be 
perorating of the “new heaven and the new earth,” which a 
Gladstonian Ministry is to create, and promising an era of 
vaguely philanthropic legislation. As a result, it is conceivable 
that a Separatist majority may find itself at Westminister, 
because there is abroad an indefinite humanitarian spirit, 
which it is easier for Radicals, than for Conservatives, to 
gratify with illusory promises of legislative and administrative 
supervision. 

It is in London that side-issues will be most industriously 
raised, and it is in London that there is most reason to appre- 
hend that these tactics may be dangerous to Unionism. Of 
the sixty-two members who represent London, forty-seven 
Conservatives, in 1886, were elected, and two Liberal Unionists 
retained their seats. But in the General Election of 1886, the 
conditions were unexceptionally favorable to the Conservatives. 
Since 1886, however, the Gladstonians have indefatigably 
worked the London constituencies.. And it is likely enough 
that at the next General Election a larger Radical vote will be 
polled in London than before. The quality of candidates is a 
factor in the political future, which will have a special impor- 
tance in London. There a good local candidate can be but 
rarely procured. 

Finally, the result of the next General Election will largely 
depend upon the political activity of educated Conservatives. 
The result, not only of this election, but of all further conflicts 
between parties, will depend even more largely upon the extent 
to which the wealthier classes, by their public spirit and practi- 
cal sympathy with their poorer neighbors, justify to the people 
the existing bases of society. 


A PARTY LEADER, MR. PARNELL. 
ALFRED BERL. 


Revue Bleue, Parts, Fanuary 24. 
HE Emancipation of the Catholics, which Ireland owes to 
O'Connell, gave rise to high expectations; but no prac- 
tical reforms, either political or economic, resulted from the 
great agitator’s victory; and, owing partly to disappointment, 
partly to the terrible famine of 1849, and partly to the severity 
of the laws, the_country was nearly half depopulated. It was 
in less than thirty years deprived of three of its eight millions 
of inhabitants by starvation, emigration and banishment. It 
had no representatives in Parliament, for the delegates it sent 
to that assembly formed a mere group of politicians, without a 
definite programme, who were led, by interested motives or by 
their individual predilections, to attach themselves to either the 
Whig or Tory Party. Its patriots, tormented by hunger and 
exasperated by oppression, resorted in their despair to 
Fenianism. 

This was the condition of Ireland in 1871, when Isaac Butt 
took upthe standard of Independence—of Home Rule—which 
years before had fallen from the dying O’Connell’s hand. 
Butt was an orator, not a politician. With all his eloquence, 
therefore, he achieved no substantial success. He was the 
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champion of a desperate, if not a lost cause, when Charles 
Stewart Parnell joined the fray. 

Parnell was born in 1846 in the county of Wicklow. He was 
marvellously fitted both by birth and education for the work 
which he undertook. He belongs to an English family which 
settled in Ireland more than two centuries ago. He is a grand- 
son of that Sir John Parnell who was surnamed “the incor- 
ruptible,” because he proudly resisted all efforts on the part of 
English politicians to induce him to subscribe to the Union; 
and the sentiments which Charles Parnell inherited from his 
ancestors were confirmed in him by thisexample and developed 
by the teachings of his American mother. After leaving Cam- 
bridge, where he cultivated the sciences chiefly, Parnell com- 
pleted his education by making numerous voyages between 
Europe and America. He then applied himself to the improve- 
ment of his estate in Avondale, and not only acquired 
experience as a man of business and a landlord, but was enabled 
to devise remedies for the evils of the dual proprietorship of 
land in Ireland. In the twenty-eighth year of his age, when he 
was well-informed, independent, and full of devotion to the 
national cause, he was elected member of Parliament for the 
county of Meath. His familiarity with the science of mechanics 
soon enabled him to estimate political forces with exactness. 
He mastered the problem which confronted him. He saw that 
Irish Home Rule was a matter of secondary importance, and 
that the first need of Ireland was dread. Unlike his predeces- 
sors, therefore, he did not separate the political from the 
agrarian question. He fused the two questions and entered 
them as the first item in his programme. He thus won the 
sympathy of the Irish masses, and, with their support, he 
founded an independent, compact, disciplined Irish party, able 
to cope with the two English parties on equal terms. He then 
reduced to a system—though he did not invent it—the prac- 
tice of undisguised obstruction. England would not allow 
the Irish nation to govern themselves. He would render 
government impossible to the English people. Audacity 
always pleases the multitude. In 1874, therefore, when Isaac 
Butt died, Parnell, who had hardly been four years in the 
House of Commons, was nominated leader of the Irish party. 

Since then Parnell has been victorious in more than one 
struggle, and he is now, beyond question, the Dictator of Ire- 
land, not merely the admired chief of an obedient political fac- 
tion, but more than that—the idol of his people; and the 
singularity of both the dictatorship and the idolatry consists, 


not in their character, but in their origin. Statesmen and 
political leaders generally owe their influence or, at least, their 
popularity, to their oratorical talents, to their power of express- 
ing sympathy with the multitude; but Parnell is not an orator. 
He is only asolid, rather than a brilliant debater. He is neither 
fascinating nor sympathetic. On the contrary, his character- 
istics are ultra-British phlegm and an almost haughty address. 
His qualities present a striking contrast to the ardent, impetu- 
ous, choleric, Celtic character. The secret of his influence over 
his compatriots lies in one irresistible gift of nature—his genius 
for command. William Pitt was styled a born Minister. Of 
Parnell it may be said that he is a born leader. 

At the height of political prosperity, however, Parnell com- 
mitted an imprudence, which has been discovered. Public opin- 
ion in England, skilfully “ exploited” by British politicians, has 
raised a hue and cry against him. His political ally, Mr. Glad- 
stone, has renounced him, in obedience to the wishes of the Non- 
conformist sects to which the “Grand Old Man” is indebted 
in large measure for his electoral successes. Parnell’s own party, 
too, has sacrificed him. He is, therefore, for the moment, a 
leader without a party. The “ Uncrowned King of Ireland” 
is deposed. 

As Parnell does not acquiesce in the sentence passed upon 
him, he has been accused of selfish ambition; and it must be 
admitted that being a man whose personality absorbs atten- 
tion he is as formidable as he is useful to his country. But on 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that, knowing that he 
is the incarnation of his country, the only man who is able to 
guide its destinies, and that if he be set aside, his place will not 
be filled, he fears his work will disappear with him. It must be 
recognized, in short, that his ambition, while it has the violence 
of Passion has also the sincerity of Faith. 
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“A DELIBERATIVE BODY.” 


THE Hon. THOMAS B. REED, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
North American Review, New York, February. 

N the United States of America every two years there occurs 

an event which has sometimes been thought to be alesson 
to the effete and unprogressive monarchies of the old world, 
and to be not without a certain spectacular beauty even to the 
favored participants. At that time throughout four million 
square miles of territory, lying between the two greatest 
oceans of the world and between its greatest lakes and its 
broadest gulf, sixty millions of human beings, some of whom 
are also enlightened, have reached the decision of a great con- 
test of opinion, and have selected the materials for the machin- 
ery, by the aid of which those same sixty millions of people are 
to so govern themselves, as to make that progress in liberty and 
civilization, which will enable them to realize the somewhat 
unrestrained. expectations of their ancestors, and to live up to 
the high calling which is to be found in Fourth-of-July orations 
and other discourses hopeful of the progress of the race. 

The preparations for this decisive day have extended with 
more or less intensity over the whole two years. Vast sums of 
money are subscribed and spent on both sides, an enormous 
amount of writing and printing is done and trouble of all kinds 
is taken by the people of the United States, for some purpose 
or other, every two years. 

So far as I can understand it, all this money is spent, and all 
this trouble is taken for the purpose, as regards the House of 
Representatives, of electing a representative body, which, so far 
as its powers go, is to formulate into laws the wishes of the 
people who are to be governed by those laws and who have 
expressed their wishes at the polls. 

The making of laws is the main function of a legislative 
body. Tothat end all other things, however important, are 
subordinate. When I say the making of laws, I mean to 
include the deliberate refusal to make them, if deemed wiser ; 
for itso happens that the negative determination against a new 
law is a positive determination to stand by the old existing 
laws. In order to make laws wisely, the body must be a deliber- 
ative body; but deliberation, however necessary or valuable, is 
only the means to an end; and that end is the right decision 
whether to make a law or not, and what shape to put it into, if 
made. 

It seems to be assumed, that deliberation and debate mean 
talk only. It seems to be supposed, if a man is talking to the 
four walls of a room, empty of everything but himself, that he 
is debating; but that is not so. Debate and deliberation 
imply listeners. 

Formerly misuse of debate for obstruction only was so rare, 
that it was much wiser to endure it than to suppress it. In fact, 
it was so seldom resorted to, had so little of public sympathy, 
that it played no appreciable part in the drama of national 
government. The obstruction, which to-day delays public 
business, is modern and it is not only true of the two Houses 
of Congress, but of parliaments overall the world. Everywhere, 
that decent respect for the rights of the majority, which caused 
those who were outnumbered to submit, after the intellectual 
struggle was over, seems to be giving way tothat brutal exercise 
of mere physical obstruction which certainly cannot be toler- 
rated, if representative government is to survive. 

Many things in this world, and especially arguments, hinge 
upon definition. With the proper definition of debate, as speak- 
ing made and listened to for the purpose of elucidating the 
principles of a law proposed or of settling its details, and even 
for the purpose of enlightening the outside world, debate has 
no enemies and hosts of friends. Against such debate, nobody 
can be found to put pento paper. But when such debate is 
confounded with that debate which is largely in manuscript, 
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object the consumption of time and the frustration of public 
business, then the community, which is called upon to protect 
that as the sacred right of freedom of debate, is being hood- 
winked, misled and fooled. 

The volume of debate during the first session of the present 
Congress, which was shorter by seventeen days than the first 
session of the last Congress, exceeded the debate of that 
session by one thousand three hundred and fifty-two pages of 
two thousand words each. The Fiftieth Congress, first 
session, was able to express itself in ten volumes; the Fifty- 
first Congress, first session, required eleven. The men of 
the second session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, which 
lasted from the 6th of December, 1861, to the 16th of July, 
1862—a session which had to raise armies,to pass a new tariff bill, 
to provide for government loans, toestablish a new and compli- 
cated system of internal revenue, to enact a homestead law and 
to look after the great exigencies of the Civil War—could fill 
with their debates four volumes only, with three thousand eight 
hundred pages and eight million words. 

Some may say that the people have decided against the 
action of the present House in facilitating business and 
removing obstruction, and, therefore, the subject need not 
be discussed. The people have made no such decision. Such 
a question cannot be settled in that way. 


THE PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE UNLIM- 
ITED COINAGE OF SILVER IN AMERICA. 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 





L’ Economiste Francais, Parts, Fanuary 17. 


WING partly to the prodigious augmentation of riches, 
necessitating, as it does, the employment of a more port- 
able currency, and partly to the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of silver, the commercial value of that metal has, 
within recent years, fallen considerably, and the principal coun- 
tries of western and central Europe have virtually demone- 
tized it in favour of gold, just as, at an earlier stage in the history 
of civilization, the comparatively advanced nations substituted 
a silver currency for the cumbrous copper money of primitive 
races. In America, however, there is a powerful party, which 
has already succeeded in introducing a law enforcing the pur- 
chase every month by the American Treasury of four and a 
half million ounces of silver, and is now advocating the unlim- 
ited coinage of silver money, The members of that party lack 
knowledge, or integrity, or both; for their project is at variance 
with the fundamental truth that money, being a measure of 
value, must itself Have a value that does not vary. 
reasons, too, the project is indefensible. 

The unlimited coinage of silver is, in reality, an artificial 
multiplication of money, Such a multiplication would at first 
sight have the appearance of an augmentation of wealth, but 
this agreeable illusion would be followed by results the reverse 
of beneficial. : 

From a recently published report of the Director of the Mint, 
it appears that, in 1889, the United States and Mexico 
produced 50 millions of ounces of silver, of which the com- 
mercial value is in round numbers 46 million dollars, but the 
monetary value, as formerly estimated by the mint, was 64 mil- 
lions. The unlimited coinage of silver would restore its former 
monetary value and would thus be tantamouut to an immediate 
gift of (64—46—) 18 million dollars to the proprietors of silver 
mines in the United States and Mexico. In course of time the 
gift would probably be doubled, because the artificial augmenta- 
tion of the value of silver would have the effect of greatly stim- 
ulating its production. But the report referred to shows 
farther, that the American public does not need all the silver 
which has already been coined, that less than one-fifth of that 
silver is actually in circulation, and that the rest is accumu- 
lated in the vaults ofthe Treasury. As the production, and cor. 


For other 
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increase, until it would become prodigious. The Government 
of the United States would need to force this surplus money into 
circulation, either in silver, or at least in certificates which 
represent it. Bad or inferior money, when it abounds, has a 
tendency to supplant the best money. It is certain, therefore, 
that gold would become scarce in the United States, as silver 
and silver certificates increased. All prices, moreover, would 
be disturbed, and the economic situation in the Uuited States 
would, in some degree, resemble the present state of things in 
the Argentine Republic. There would, in fact, be a financial 
crisis, which would necessitate the total abandonment of the 
coinage of silver. As a natural consequence, silver, the money 
of the United States, would fall to half or one-third of its 
former value. 

It is to be hoped that the Government of the United States 
will avoid the immeasurable folly of calling into existence such 
a régime of almost unlimited depreciated currency. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE MALTHUSIAN IDEA. 
H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
Andover Review, Boston, February. 


HE idea of Malthus is, that there is a tendency in all 
animated existence to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. This is the law of which Miss Martineau said, 
that it could no more be upset than a law of arithmetic. This 
is the law which John Stuart Mill regarded as “ axiomatic.” 

I deny the truth of this idea of Malthus. Political econ- 
omists have been too much inclined to treat the material 
resources of Nature as a reservoir of supplies for man’s neces- 
sities. This is a short-sighted and false view of them. Nature 
produces the chick supplied with the yolk to give it a 
nourishment for a little while, but Nature does not propose 
that the chick shall die, when the “prepared nourishment” is 
exhausted! Material Nature isa machine and a laboratory ; 
she furnishes man a few products of the machine to show him 
what it will produce and how to use it, and as Nature is just 
and kind as well as wise, she has furnished man with food in 
the form of fish, game and wild plants to sustain him while he 
is learning to use the machine and the laboratory. Even now 
it is estimated, that human ingenuity and labor can produce 
from the soil fifteen hundred times as much as Nature herself 
produces from it. An able, scientific man—Siemens—antici- 
pates that we may yet manufacture human gustenance directly, 
without the aid of plant life at all; and tides many human 
beings may yet live comfortably upon this earth as will convert 
it into one vast city! From present information, his vision 
seems more likely to prove true than does that of the 
Malthusians. ' 

War, pestilence and famine are cited as checks to popu- 
lation. There is another slow, but sure check which Nature 
has provided. This is found in the law that, fecundity, 
is in inverse ratio to means for self-defense and support. 
In the case of man, the usual tendency of the relation 
between food and increase is reversed—there being a tendency 
for Azs food to increase at a greater ratio than population, and 
for the latter to finally cease to increase, or actually to decrease. 

There is a vast amount of poverty, suffering and crime in 
the world, especially in the large cities. This is the stumbling 
block of the Malthusian, and he regards large families as the 
cause of it. But his doctrine is directly in the teeth of Genesis, 
which says “ Be fruitful and multiply.” This command, how- 
ever, was given to the well, not to the sick—to the worthy, not 
to the unworthy. 

The question how to induce or compel the unfit to remain 
childless is a grave and difficult one. A move in the right 
direction would be to have uniform marriage laws in all our 
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of the moral, mental and physical condition of those applying 
for marriage licenses. Of course there will be a hue and cry 
against compulsory childlessness, even of criminals and pavu- 
pers; but we have a right to hope for the speedy dawn of a 
better day, when society will have the will or the way to inter- 
cept the streams of crime and corruption which are now pour- 
ing into it, by transporting the unfit ones to the islands of the 
sea, each sex by itself, or by other and surer means. 

I will add, in a summarized form: ,Fzrst. There is no likeli- 
hood of this earth ever being overpopulated. Man’s actual 
rate of increase has only amounted to a doubling in several 
hundred years, it being estimated that every human being ever 
born might have a separate grave in the State of Texas, and 
that Florida is large enough for comfortable homes for all who 
now live. 

Second. The idea that human beings, because of numbers, 
are, or are likely to become a drug in the market, leads toa 
low estimate of human life, and tends to a lowering of the 
quality as well as the quantity. The deliberate repression 
of normal human increase in France is already a matter of grave 
anxiety on the part of herclearest-sighted citizens; and in the 
older section of our own country, and among the so-called 
“upper classes,” births are so infrequent that the same ratio of 
increase being universal, man would soon become an extinct 
animal; four births to each married couple "being necessary to 
keep our present numbers. 

Third. Food is increasing more rapidly than mouths. 
Where the conditions of human life are too hard for proper 
employment and comfortable support, it will be found, 
almost always, that the quality of human life is culpably or 
criminally low, or else that the massing is foolish and 
unnecessary. 

Fourth. The average normal, healthy individual produces, 
directly or indirectly, more than he consumes, and leaves the 
world better than he found it; and the first and most 
important factor in national, family and individual weal is that 
the largest possible number of such should be born. 

Fifth. Society is encumbered and endangered by hereditary 
incapacity or crime, and has a right to say that paupers and 
criminals shall not become progenitors. 

Sixth. Children are an important and well-nigh indispen- 
sable factor of a happy marriage, and actual or attempted 
childlessness is one of the frequent causes of divorce. 





MORALITY BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
R. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


Contemporary Review, London, Fanuary. 

ORD HERSCHELL’S motion in Parliament last Session, 
on the subject of Judicial Sentences in Criminal Courts, 
raised a question of nosmall importance. The matter was treated 
there as it is generally treated, as though it concerned only 
judges and criminals. But it is the public who are most deeply 
interested, and until this is recognized, there is little chance of 
reform. A case was cited by the ex-Chancellor, where two 
prisoners convicted of similar crimes, and equally guilty, were 
sentenced, one to a long term of penal servitude, and the other 
to two months’ imprisonment. Instances of this kind are not 
uncommon; but only an ex-Chancellor would venture to cite 
them as proof of error on the part of the judges. Humbler 
individuals, while never presuming to question the decision 
of the judicial bench, cannot fail to wonder at the amazing 
waste of time and labor and money devoted to attain results 
which might be reached so much more easily and cheaply. 
Crimes of special gravity would necessitate a trial; but in all 
ordinary cases, the accused, on admitting his guilt, might be 
allowed at once to draw his sentence out of a lottery bag! 
The actual result would not be to any startling degree different 

from that which now perplexes the experts. 
But behind the question of inequality of sentences there are 


States and Territories, and to have such laws take cognizance * other problems, still greater and of more practical importance. 
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Even the principles on which criminal legislation should pro- 
ceed are very far from being settled, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, if no settled principles govern the administration of 
law. Certain axioms, which are generally accepted, are seriously 
at fault. One such maxim finds expression in the familiar 
formula, ‘‘ We deal with crime, not with vice.” While, perhaps, 
fitly defining the duties of a police magistrate, these words, 
when adopted by legislators, are either extremely silly or utterly 
false. The duty of a legislature is to make vice criminal, in so 
far as public policy permits or requires it. Neglect of this duty 
is responsible for many anomalies which disgrace English law. 
Take one flagrant instance. A man may commit upon his 
daughter a monstrous outrage—an outrage which is a capital 
felony by the common law of Scotland; but this is only 
“vice,” and not ‘‘crime.” A man may get as drunk as gin can 
make him, in any house on Blank Street, except No. 1, and 
this is only “vice.” But if he gets drunk in No. 1, he is guilty 
of an offense, and may find himself in the lock-up forthwith. 
And the distinction is that No. 1 is a house specially provided 
by the State to supply him with the gin to get drunk upon. 

But another great maxim of universal acceptance demands 
a fuller notice. ‘“ You cannot make men moral by Act of Par- 
liament,” is an axiom which seems to control both the Legisla- 
ture and the Courts. What is the meaning of this vaunted 
aphorism? It cannot be taken as asserting merely that stat- 
utes cannot change men’s hearts. That would be a senten- 
tious platitude, without any practical force whatever. Legisla- 
tures and magistrates have to do only with men’s actzons. It 
must therefore be taken to mean that a man’s conduct is unaf- 
fected by outward restraints. 

If there is one thing absolutely certain, it is that conduct is 
largely controlled by circumstances; that a man’s acts are gov- 
erned, and his character moulded, by incentives to virtue, and 
the checks which hold him back fromvice. There are number- 
less people now leading honest lives who would fall away tocrime, 
if a criminal career were made easyand safe. Children trained 
in the midst of criminal or vicious surroundings almost inevita- 
bly become criminal or vicious, whilst the wholesome influences 
of a well-ordered home produce good citizens. Nor is thistrue 
only of the wicked and weak. “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
is a prayer which the best of men may not with impunity de- 
spise. In a word, it is one of the most certain truths in practi- 
cal ethics that men caz be made moral “‘ by Act of Parliament;” 
that statutory morality involves a principle which no one can 
afford to neglect, and that the morality of most men is largely 
of this character. 

It is an obvious corollary from this, that severe sentences will 
deter men from entering on a criminal career. Take burglary 
as an illustration. The genuine burglar is really a “ professional 
man,” and must be a man of courage, resource and skill, and a 
real enthusiast in his business. One who only “works” for 
what he can get, would have a better chance in any other line 
of life. The burglar, like the angler, has a soul for sport, and 
the “catch” is, with him, a secondary consideration, albeit an 
important one. Suppose, then, the case of a son, or nephew, 
or friend, Or admirer of some successful burglar. Just out of 
his teens, he contemplates fifty years of life, and even if he has 
to spend fifteen or twenty of these in jail, the gain seems well 
worth the cost. He looks to many long years of idleness and 
pleasure and plenty. 

A life sentence, like that imposed on the “ Muswell Hill 
burglars” last year, of course, upsets all such reckoning. That 
sentence produced a profound impression on the criminals of 
London, and its effect continued.until confidence was restored 
by public proofs that it did not indicate a settled policy, 
but might safely be regarded as an instance of judicial 
eccentricity. 

Crime is an inevitable blot on our civilization; it can never 
be eradicated. But after a somewhat varied and not very 
brief experience, I am certain that organized and systematic 
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crime might be stamped out in a generation. Statistics prove 
that crime ison the decrease. Doubtless this result is due 
to’ the combination of many causes, of which four principal 
ones may be specified. First, the many agencies at work to 
educate and help the poorer classes in our large cities. 
Second, the temperance movement, and the growth of public 
opinion against the fruitful source of crime—drunkenness. 
Third, the high standard of prison administration. Fourth, 
increasing police efficiency. 

But these statistical proofs of the steady decrease of crime 
should only stimulate well-directed efforts to check it still 
more effectually. Unfortunately, however, the strife of political 
parties at present leaves but little time for the consideration 
of measures beneficial to the people. Political life in England 
is fast becoming a mere trade, as it has long been in America ; 
but we are without the wise and beneficent check which the 
American Constitution provides, by vesting in the Supreme 
Court the power of veto upon every meastre of unconsti- 
tutional change. Such measures are likely to engross the 
attention of English politicians for years to come; and in the 
general screaming it will be increasingly difficult to get a 
hearing for questions of vital importance to the commonwealth. 


THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphic, Fanuary. 


T is significant that recent constructive works in ethical 
theory have much to say on questions of economic 
policy, and especially on the great question of socialism. 
This is another phase of the thought movement which has 
forced a recognition of ethical facts as a part of the legitimate 
data of economic theory. Both are the results ef a philo- 
sophical advance from a narrow and dogmatic individualism, 
to that comprehensive view, in which society and the indi- 
vidual are seen as correlative terms, neither of which could 
exist apart from the other. The question may be raised, 
whether the philosophical ground of ethical truth itself does 
not afford philosophical standing to some sort of socialism 
also. 

Out of such an examination of socialism from the ethical 
side, much good should come. Unfortunately,the true nature 
of the inquiry is not always perceived and remembered. 
The ethical problems of socialism are not always distinctly 
marked off from the sociological and economic problems, and 
too often, therefore, the real core of the ethical problems is not 
reached. A great deal of recent economic literature emanating 
from that extreme left wing of the historical school, which 
takes a curious pride in advertising its ratiocinative limitations, 
has made sorry confusion of the “is” and the ‘‘ ought,” 
of what Marshall happily calls the indicative and the impera- 
tive moods of thought; and this confusion unhappily some 
ethical writers have not avoided. 

The first question that ought to be raised in regard to social- 
ism is the sociological question, a question of the “is.” Is 
society a product of the universal evolution which brought man 
into existence, and conditions all his thoughts and doings? If 
so, we may be sure that there are certain general principles, or 
laws, to which social evolution has conformed in the past, and 
to which it will go on conforming in the future. Claim if you 
like that the human will is a free metaphysical entity ; that 
conscious motives, deliberately formed purposes, play an 
increasingly large part in. social affairs; the fact will remain 
that if deliberate purposes are reasoned purposes, reasoning 
beings, exposed to like conditions, will tend, in proportion to 
the accuracy of their reasoning, to reach like conclusions. 
There will be uniformities among purposes, and social phenom- 
ena will conform to law in the indicative mood, varying, with 
the variation of cosmic conditions. Does this, then, prove the 
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antecedent impossibility of socialism? Not in the least. What 
it does prove, is the antecedent absurdity of any scheme of 
socialism, or any prediction as to a socialistic future, based on 
such knowledge of social psychology as we possess at present. 

But while we can, at present, make no general prediction as 
to a socialistic future, we can predict that conscientious men 
will antagonize any socialistic propagandism that seems to 
them ethically wrong. Ethical teachers ought, therefore, to 
state with all possible distinctness, the ethical problems 
involved in the socialistic problems now before the public, and 
give us, if they can, a reasoned solution. 

Those problems, may, I think, be reduced to two: First, if 
not all men are converted in thought and feeling to socialism, 
can a majority have any ethical right to compel a minority to 
surrender individual initiative, and submit to dictation ot 
occupation? Second, what is an ethical distribution of prod- 
uct among the workers that create it ? 

Not a few students of political science will say that the first 
question has been answered in the affirmative to weariness. 
I am unable to agree with them. The reasoned answers 
founded on purely ethical data are negative answers, the most 
brilliant example being Mill's “ Liberty.” The affirmative 
answers are either mere assertions, or they are not strictly 
ethical. Plato and Aristotle alone, laid the foundations for a 
rationalistic argument from purely ethical premises, but the 
modern restatement and completion of that argument remains 
to be made. 

Many students of economics will say again that the second 
question has been sufficiently answered. Here again, I cannot 
agree. In the distribution of wealth, are ethical requirements 
satisfied, when each receives according to his performance ? 
Not necessarily; justice may then be satisfied, but ethical 
requirements may include more than justice in our modern 
sense of that word. Men have potential as well as actual abil- 
ities. Togive them more than they now earn, as a means of 
developing a greater earning power for the future, may be an 
ethical obligation. There is no necessary conflict between the 
individualistic principle, “to each according tq his work,” and the 
socialistic principle “to each according to his needs.” Normal 
needs are of repait or restoration of the energies and utilities 
expended in useful performance, and of upbuilding and develop- 
ment for future useful performance. In a normal well- 
balanced state of things, need and performance must corre- 
spond. 

But in socialistic literature, distribution according to needs, 
easily degenerates into distribution according to desires. Then, 
with the aid of the minor premise, conveniently assumed for 
the purpose, that men are equal in desires, the conclusion may 
be drawn, as by Mr. Edward Bellamy, that socialism cannot stop 
short of equality of incomes. It is at this point that clean-cut 
thinking by ethical teachers is wanted. I incline to think that 
a strong argument could be made in support of the proposition, 
that an ethical distribution of wealth would be one that should 
afford equality of satisfaction, throughout society, of the 
desires that are ethically commendable. But is it biologically 
and psychologically possible for men to be equal in desires that 
are ethically commendable? Men will never be equal physi- 
cally. Will they, then, be equal in perception, in reasoning. in 
imagination, in sympathy? Will they equally find pleasure in 
the beautiful and the good? Or will deficiency in one set of 
faculties be exactly balanced by the superiority of some other 
set? If not, equality of income must inevitably create a class 
of sybarites and debauchees. When they come out of the daze 
and begin to resume their intellectual self-direction, they may 
be trusted to discover that equality of income, and equality of 
satisfaction of legitimate desires are two different things. 

These are, I think, the essentially ethical problems presented 
by socialism. Is it too much to hope that, in the new and 
broad development that ethical studies are now undergoing, 
these problems will receive a thorough treatment ? 
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A CRITIQUE OF WAGES THEORIES. 
STUART WOOD. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Fanuary. 

ff ABOR, like all things which are purchased and sold, and 

which may be increased or decreased in quantity, has 
its natural and its market price.” In these words, Mr. Ricardo 
indicates the existence of two distinct questions as to the rate 
of wages. 

Of “the Natural Price of Labor,” Ricardo says, that it “is that 
price which is necessary to enable the laborers, one with another, 
to subsist and perpetuate their race, without either increase or 
diminution.” Thus defined, the natural price of labor is a defin- 
ite amount of certain commodities, chiefly food, clothing and 
shelter, and such comforts as may be necessary to the continu- 
ance of the race. Unlike the market price of labor, which is a 
variable quantity, this natural price is a practically permanent 
amount, fixed by the circumstances under which the supply 
is produced ; or, in other words, by the physical requirements 
of the laborer. 

Practically the same doctrine as that of Ricardo is found in 
The Wealth of Nations, in which Adam Smith taught that 
wages tend to a minimum, and that they can never rise above 
that minimum, except by reason of a constant progress 
going on in the national wealth. Underlying this teach- 
ing is, of course, the assumption of some active force, which 
impels population to overtake the means of subsistence, so that 
it is, after all, but another aspect of the famous Theory of Popu- 
lation which, some years before the date of Ricardo’s writings, 
was proclaimed by Malthus, and which has ever since been 
known by his name. 

“ The market price of labor,” Ricardo says, “is the price 
which is really paid for it from the natural operation of the 
proportion of the supply to the demand ; labor is dear when it 
is scarce, and cheap when it is plentiful.” 

In Ricardo’s statement that market wages depend upon the 
proportion between the supply and demand, there lurks in the 
word ‘‘ proportion” the germ of an error which, though dor- 
mant in his treatise, was developed by his successors in such 
manner as to cause a radical misapprehension of the nature of 
the demand forlabor. The word ‘‘demand ” means, in the only 
sense in which it has a proper place in Political Economy, the 
quantity of a thing which men stand ready to buy at some fixed 
price. How much this quantity shall be, depends upon price, 
and it is, therefore, absurd to speak of price as fixed by the 
“proportion between supply and demand,” as though these 
were both fixed quantities. 

But, however absurd it may be to speak of price, as fixed by 
a “proportion between supply and demand,” it could have 
done very little harm to use this expression, unless there had 
been a sense in which it was at least intelligible. Now, iil 
you take demand to mean, not the quantity of a thing which 
is desired, but the quantity of something else which is offered 
in exchange for it, you get a definition of demand, which is 
very unsuitable and misleading, to be sure, but one in which 
there really is such a thing as a proportion between the demand 
and the supply, and in which this proportion does really affect 
the price, although it may not control it. By using the word 
“demand” in this way, the successors of Ricardo were able to 
frame a theory of wages, which was at once ingenious and 
simple. Treating the demand for labor as identical with capi- 
tal, they arrived at the rate of wages by simply dividing the 
amount of capital by the number of laborers. This saved 
them the trouble of any further analysis of the nature of 
demand, or of the motives which induce people to buy labor, 
or to abstain from buying it. Thus they obtained a solution of 
the question which was beautifully neat and clear, and dis- 
pensed completely with human agency (except as to propaga- 
tion) leaving the rate of wages to be fixed by the working of 
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automatic natural laws. The result gratified the scientific 
mind by its logical deftness, and commended itself to practical 
men, as a relief from all responsibility about a very ticklish 
matter. 

The authorship of this wages fund theory has been attributed 
to various writers; among others to Smith, to Malthus, and to 
Ricardo. But the real author of that theory, or, at least, the first 
to give a complete statement of it, was James Mill, in his £7e- 
ments of Political Economy, which appeared about 1820. His more 
distinguished son, John Stuart Mill, adopted the wages fund 
theory, and in his Principles of Political Economy, which was 
published in 1848, defended the theory with all possible ability. 
Between the two Mills, however, came J. R. McCulloch, with 
whom the wages fund doctrine takes its most rigid form, 
Senior, Robert Torrens, and Cairnes. So the wages fund 
theory flourished for about half a century, when T. D. Longe 
and T. E. Cliffe Leslie made a vigorious onslaught on it. The 
decisive blow, however, was given when William T. Thornton 
published, in 1869, his treatise on Lador. This treatise com- 
pleted converted John Stuart Mill, who (inthe Fortnightly 
Review, May, 1869) hastened to give in his adhesion to Thorn- 
ton’s opinion, and to renounce with a good deal of emphasis 
the doctrine which he had himself helped to frame. 

Although the wages fund doctrine was thus killed and 
buried, as it deserved, the whole groundwork of Thornton’s 
theory is radically false. The demand for labor, contrary to 
what Thornton claims, is as surely affected by its price as is 
the demand for any other thing. Every fall in the price of 
labor extends the demand ; every rise causes it to contract, and 
leads to the substitution of some other form of expenditure. 
The same things can often be produced in various ways, 
employing different proportions of labor, and of implements 
and materials. The cheapest method will always be pursued, 
and one of the chief elements in determining which method 
is the cheapest is the price of labor. 

Though the wages fund theory has been abandoned, no new 
doctrine has replaced it or obtained the same general assent of 
scholars or of laymen. Up to this point in the history of 
the theory of wages, it has been possible to trace a continuously 
progressive movement in the teachings of economists. What 
is the drift of recent and contemporaneous thought as to the 
doctrine of wages, may perhaps be examined hereafter. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION. 
PRESIDENT C. K. ADAMS. 


Forum, New York, February. 


HE general condition of discontent with that state of chaos 
which is sometimes dignified by being called “our system 
of higher education,” is perhaps,a hopeful sign. Ourcolleges 
find it necessary to unite the legitimate work of universities with 
the legitimate work of secondary education; our universities 
are doing everywhere not a little of the work of colleges ; and 
colleges and universities alike are doing much of the work that 
should be done, and indeed is done, in the high schools and 
academies. Before any other movement can be successfully 
made, this chaos must be resolved into order. It follows that the 
next step in higher education is the co-ordination of the colleges 
and universities, 

Of the efforts made within the past few years to resolve this 
chaos, or at least to mitigate its evils, the one that comes first 
into mind, is the plan adopted at Johns Hopkins University. 
Here two distinct efforts have been made: first, the organiza- 
tion of graduate work on the basis of a completed college 
education; secondly, the establishment of a modified system 
of undergraduate studies, leading to the baccalaureate degree. 
The work of instruction has thus become partly the work of a 
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true unversity, and partly that of a college. The distinguishing 
feature of the scheme of organization in the collegiate work, is 
the effort it makes, not so much to give elementary instruction 
in a large number of studies, as to concentrate the attention of 
the student upon a single subject and its cognate studies, for 
the purpose of preparing him for closely-specialized work, at a 
later period, in the university. 

While this interesting experiment has been going on at one 
of the youngest of our Universities, one of a very different 
nature has been tried at the oldest. In the development of 
graduate work at Harvard, and in the emphasis given to it 
there by the recent establishment of what is called a “ graduate 
school,” it seems that the purpose has been to regard the under- 
graduate courses as collegiate or secondary. Three steps have 
been taken; first, the increasing of the requirement for admis- 
sion, in order to advance the collegiate work to a university 
grade; secondly, the organizing of this advanced collegiate 
work in accordance with accepted university methods; and, 
thirdly, the superimposing of a university organization, com- 
posed exclusively of graduate students. Still a different solu- 
tion of the question has been attempted at Columbia College. 
The essential characteristic of that system is a recognition of 
the end of the junior year as the point where the collegiate 
system should end, and where the advanced system should 
begin: a tendency the very opposite of that which prevails at 
Harvard. 

Neither of these attempts to solve the educational problem 
has had any considerable number of imitators. The other 
colleges and universities, while differing in details, follow one 
general plan of superimposing university work upon the com- 
pleted college course. In this system, if it may be calleda 
system, there is one obvious anomaly. In nearly, or quite all 
our colleges, at the present day, elective work occupies no small 
part of the time during the senior year; in many of them this 


‘is the case during the junior year. It follows that a class of 


graduate students, taken from a considerable number of Amer- 
ican colleges, will be found to have, as a whole, a very heter- 
ogeneous and inadequate preparation for advanced work. The 
result is that, by anything like an inflexible classification into 
graduate and non-graduate work, great injustice is liable to be 
done. The graduate student from another college is put to 
advanced work before he has laid the proper preliminary foun- 
dation; or he is put back into undergraduate classes; or, 
thirdly, the graduate classes are obliged to do more elementary 
work than that performed by the most advanced classes of 
undergraduates. 

It would be foolhardy to dogmatize on a question that has 
taxed the mental resources of so many men of educational 
ability, but I hope that 1 shall not be deemed guilty of unpar- 
donable presumption in suggesting a method of solution, It 
has already been intimated, that the dividing line between the 
college and the university seems naturally to fall at the period 
when required work ends, and elective work begins, It will be 
universally admitted, I suppose, that the distinguishing feature 
of the ideal college is a somewhat rigid adherence to certain 
fixed courses of study, while that of an ideal university is a 
large freedom, not only in selecting the courses of study, but 
also in the methods of pursuing such courses. The one has 
the twofold end in view of developing the mind, and of afford- 
ing that elementary knowledge which is a requisite preliminary 
to the successful prosecution of advanced work; the purpose of 
the other is to apply the mental discipline that has been 
acquired, to such advanced work as will best fit the student for 
practical affairs. 

However tenaciously we have insisted in keeping up a more 
or less artificial barrier at the point of graduation, there has 
been an irresistible tendency to place the real dividing line at 
the beginning of the junior year. There is much to justify this 
course, and the question suggests itself, whether it is not prac- 
ticable to direct our students, with the ultimate purpose of giving 
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all the work before the end of the sophomore year to the colleges, 
and all the work after the sophomore year to the universities. 
Of course, any new system or modification of an old system is 
likely to be attended at first with certain embafrassments. 
But, regardless of embarrassments, we must strive for the 
public good. If large numbers could be drawn from the col- 
leges to the universities at the end of the sophomore year, 
the good result that would accrue to scholarship in general, 
would, in my opinion, far more than counterbalance all the 
accompanying annoyances. 





EMERSON’S OPTIMISM. 
J. FREDERICK DUTTON. 
Unitarian Review, Boston, February. 


O other writer has, I believe, so powerful an influence upon 

the promising youth of America to-day, as has Emerson. 

His final success has astonished every one,—no one perhaps more 

than himself. At first small, almost unperceived, this Emer- 

sonian stream has gone on widening and deepening, gathering 

force from opposition, until it has penetrated every part of the 
New World. 

The open secret of Emerson’s permanent power, is his optim- 
ism; his life theory, that life itself in all its phases is essentially 
good ; that all things proceed from and end in the best. It is 
in the perpetual sunshine of his pages. He is encouraging, hope- 
bringing, inspiring, up-lifting, ever seeing and setting forth the 
bright side of life, and that only. Asthe morning breeze causes 
every leaf in the forest to tremble with a new life, so this optim- 
ism of Emerson lives and moves among his pendent epigrams, 
and causes them to glow with life and beauty. It is the one 
golden thread upon which he strings all his glittering beads. It 
is the one all-prevailing sentiment which gives unity to his writ- 
ings. It is the one lesson he was sent to teach. 

But his strength too often seems to be his weakness. Can 
this unqualified optimism go unchallenged? Has Emerson 
given us a complete view of life, pictured it to us as it really is, 
just as we, each of us, shall find it, or have found it? Or is he 
only a special pleader, after all, touching up life in false colors, 
luring us on only to deceive us at last? He is hopeful, helpful, 
inspiring; is he wholly true? 

To answer this question, it is necessary, first, to discover just 
what his optimism was; and when that is discovered in the 
last analysis, the question answers itself. 

It must be remembered that Emerson lived in the reason. 
He habitually spoke from the plane of the reason, not of the 
understanding, much less of the senses. To him, our con- 
scious life here, is but the surface play of our being’s depth, 
as the tossing billows are but the surface play of the ocean. 
The soul itself is infinitely more than any passing sensation 
or passing event. Of this soul, all nature is a symbol, all 
life an unfolding; all consciousness is self-consciousness, 
glimpses of the spirit at its own infinite depth, the soul 
returning to itself. Within this sense-life of ours the eternal 
laws and forces of the spirit lie imbedded, transfused through 
it as the force of gravitation is transfused through every 
particle of matter, and time and space through every object 
and event.: These spiritual laws and forces form the reality 
of the external and internal world. To grasp them with the 
intellect, is knowledge; to recognize them in action is obe- 
dience ; to yield to them the affections is worship. As seen 
by the mind, they are eternal Truth; as obeyed by the will, 
they are eternal Virtue; as embraced in the affections, they 
are eternal Beauty, Goodness and Love. Every event, every 
act, every pain or sorrow, is on one side sense, upon the other 
soul; or, sense at the surface, soul at the centre. Now as the 
soul builds the world, and as it goes out from its own depths 
to find itself again in the depths of the world, so it cannot 
be ultimately injured by whatever happens to it in the world. 
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All life is a preparation, a spirit ciscipline; but beneath it all 
lies the spirit itself, even 
‘** Deep below the depths of conscious being,” 


unharmed, untouched, learning from, unfolding in, its sorrows 
and woes as much as in its joys and pleasures. 

Emerson differs from other great optimistic writers, like 
Wordsworth and Goethe, in that, while these paint the ills of 
life and the good as flowing from them, he paints only the 
good. They show us the path up the mountain: he describes 
his heavenly vision while standing upon its summit. 

Everything is beautiful when it passes from the nerve to the 
intellect, from sense to soul. It is only as we transcend nature, 
as we get out of our pure subjectivity, as we universalize our 
experiences, as we cease simply to feel and begin to think, that 
our peace returns to us. Whatever we can think about we 
must objectify,—place over against ourselves and from it reserve 
ourselves. The historian escapes the overburden of life by 
seeing its evils in the light of the ages and recording them 
there; the artist, by recording them upon the marble, or pictur- 
ing them on the canvas; the philosopher, by plunging to the 
innermost depths of our rational nature, and finding there an 
essence these cannot touch; the humble believer, by simple 
faith in an all-pervading, loving Father; the poet, by making all 
these woes the object of poetic representation. This last was 
the art of Goethe. It was the origin of Werther... But Emer- 
son left even this plane, and rising into the higher atmosphere 
of the intellect and the heart, made life worth living by con- 
tinually emphasizing its largest meaning, its deepest law. 





ARCHITECTURE AS AFFECTED BY THE PROGRESS 


OF CIVILIZATION. 
BARR FERREE. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, February. 

ENERALLY speaking there is no more satisfactory index 
to the social state of any people or any period than its 
architecture. Unsettled tribes, those far down in the social 
scale, with few arts and limited knowledge, will have the rudest 
sortof habitations. A more advanced stage will exhibit better 

dwellings, sounder construction, more ambitious designs. 

Yet when we come to study the architecture of our own 
times, we are presented with the spectacle of the most 
advanced civilization the world has seen, accompanied 
with an architecture which when compared with that of 
many previous epochs of history is not only debased, but 
thoroughly out of keeping with the progress which has been 
made in other branches. The present age, however, differs 
widely from preceding times. In earlier periods, the genius 
of humanity found vent in art alone, while now a multitude 
of opportunities for the expansion of intellect present them- 
selves, more in an industrial and mechanical, than in an 
artistic way. But setting aside the architecture of our own 
day, it is especially interesting to note the influence which the 
advance of civilization exercises upon art, and to show how 
the one reflects the other, 

In the early stages of society, architecture had for its object 
the preservation of human life, the glorification of the sover- 
eign or of the deities. Whether any existing remains of this 
distant period are palaces, temples or forts, it is impossible to 
say with any assurance of accuracy. But whatever their nature, 
it can at least be safely affirmed that they relate to ceremonial 
institutions, either of the State or of religion, or to matters of 
defence. They exhibit either the power of the ruler, the rela- 
tive development of the religious idea, or the natural desire of 
man to defend himself against his enemies. Further than this 
they do not throw any definite light on the civilization of the 
people. 

Historic times supply us with definite facts. Viewing Egyptian 
architecture through the light gained by a study of Egyptian 
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civilization, we see how perfectly it gives expression to it. If 
we compare Egyptian monuments of an early date with those of 
other regions, the difference is appalling. The pyramid of Cheops 
while not the most ancientof these wonderful structures, is far in 
advance in technical skill, and better indicates the knowledge 
and ability of its builders than anything of the same date that 
can be found elsewhere. 

It would be very interesting, though perhaps not altogether 
profitable, to speculate on what would have been the result, had 
each successive civilization in the ancient world begun where the 
preceding one left off. All art, indeed, shows a growth, a revo- 
lution, from the Egyptian, through the Chaidean, Assyrian, 
Pheenician and kindred styles, to the perfection of the Greek, 
which in its turn culminated, or rather fell in the degraded 
form of the Roman. Each of these people had its own art and 
its own architecture, and while they borrowed fregly from each 
other, they apparently began in a measure independently, in 
that they did not take advantage of the full development of 
the older styles, but only of such essentials and details as 
seemed best adapted to their uses. 

No more striking contrast can be imagined than Egyptian 
and Assyrian architecture. One was an architecture of stone, 
the other was an architecture of mud ; one expressed the pre- 
dominence of the priesthood ; in the other the sovereign was 
the one figure in which all life centred. Both expressed a 
high degree of culture, a keen perception of natural require- 
ments, a profound knowledge of methods as well as great 
ability in carrying difficult work to a successful completion. 
Yet the results were essentially distinct. The civilization of 
the Egyptians was not the civilization of the Assyrians. While 
in Egypt the priesthood was supreme—Pharaoh himself being 
of the priestly office—in Assyria, the civil life was more impor- 
tant. The chief remains of Egyptian architecture are the 
temples; the palace is the form which has survived in Assyria. 

In Greece we are able to trace a genuine development of 
architecture from the rudest form to the most finished and 
complex, and note the influence of the various stages of civili- 
zation, They borrowed the Doric capital from the Egyptian ; 
and the Ionic and Corinthian from the Assyrian, or at least 
from Asia Minor, and made new styles of them, so permeated 
with their own personality that the original sources have been 
all but lost. The refinement of Greek civilization was reflected 
in its architecture, which was its proudest achievement. 

Roman culture was proud and imperious, and although its 
architecture was based on Greek and Etruscan models, they 
modified these to suit their own nature and taste. The influence 
of Roman civilization on architecture may be noted in various 
ways. The Etruscan predilection for bloody spectacles and for 
games called for hippodromes and amphitheatres. The love of 
display and pomp found expression in their elaborate baths and 
huge groups of buildings, devoted to every species of amuse- 
ment. Art galleries and museums, filled with the spoils of 
foreign conquest, were the natural consequence of this luxu- 
rious taste. But had Greek civilization held its own long 
enough, it would probably have developed in the same direction. 

With the political collapse of the Roman Empire, Roman 
architecture came to an end... Already, in fact, a distinct style 
—the Byzantine—had developed in the East, and included 
monuments that have excited the admiration of the world; but 
after reaching a certain point, it made no further advance. 
Doubtless, this was due more to the political stagnation of the 
Eastern Empire than to any inherent torpidity in the architec- 
ture itself. Its later development by the Russians and Moham- 
edans makes clear how it could, on the one hand, be debased, 
and on the other, elevated. The Russo-Byzantine is one of 
the worst styles that was ever formed, being based on borrowed 
forms without intelligent transformation. Moslem art, on the 
‘ contrary, with its exquisite grace, its lightness of form, its 
beauty of ornament, bears testimony to an artistic perception 
that to our practical minds seems wholly lost, 
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With the decadence of Roman civilization, the unsettled con- 
dition of Western Europe led to the concentration of power 
in the hands of numerous nobles or robber-chiefs, and to the 
consequent building of strongholds, castles, towers, keeps and 
the numerous fortified edifices characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Architecture thenceforward progressed under the inspir- 
ing influence of the Church, and it isa noteworthy fact that the 
cathedrals reached their highest development in those countries 
which were the best governed, or in which the social fabric was 
most stable. The finest forms are to be found in France and 
England, and though Germany contains many good examples, 
its cathedrals are not, on the whole, as finely finished or as 
interesting as those of other countries, In Italy, the division 
of the country into many States, constantly at war with each 
other, had a most depressing effect upon architecture ; but with 
their civic pride, the Italians displayed a commendable enthu- 
siasm in adorning their cities with churches, and although they 
had not the means to build large churches, the country is 
liberally dotted with small ones. 

The glory of the architecture of Central Europe is Gothic; 
for from the time of the first glow of the Renaissance, art 
ceased to retain its monopoly as the vent through which the 
intellectual life of the people found an opening. The age of 
science had begun, commercial and industrial buildings were 
needed for practical purposes, and the art which had once been 
the pride and glory of mankind, sank to the level of the com- 
monplace. 





WAS CARDINAL NEWMAN A GREAT MAN? 
London Quarterly Review, Fanuary. 


R. ARTHUR HUTTON, writing as one who has lived 
with Cardinal Newman for years at the Birmingham 
Oratory, gives an account of the Cardinal in three recent num- 
bers of the Exfositor. The account of Mr. Hutton bears every 
mark of being a genuine and truthful transcript of the writer’s 
personal knowledge and experience, not discolored by preju- 
dice or temper, but written with the calm impartiality of a 
friendly, though disenchanted, witness, who had been long accus- 
tomed to see Newman in his own cloistral home, in his every- 
day life, both in its strictly religious, and in its more or less 
secular aspects, in full dress and undress, and in all his varying 
moods. 

It appears to us that Mr. Hutton, himself a journalist, has, in 
common with journalists generally, been fascinated by the liter- 
ary gifts and the genius of Cardinal Newman, and on the strength 
of these has been prepared to regard him as what the Cardinal 
is styled in the title of his first chapter, a “great man.” 

We demur, however, 2” /imzne, to such a description of Car- 
dinal Newman, and we ask what are the qualities which entitle 
him to be called great. Was Newman a man of truly great 
character? Was he even a man of great and fruitful intellect ? 
Was he a great theologian, or a great administrator, or a great 
philosopher? Was he even a great scholar? Was he a man of 
sterling attainments in any leading branch of humane or lib- 
eral knowledge—as, for example, in history? He led far astray 
many followers; but is he, on this account to be regarded as a 
great man? He was, doubtless, a gifted man, he was even a 
man of genius. But is this a ground on which he may be 
exalted as meriting the magnificent title of a great man—as 
belonging to the enthroned circle of earth’s peerless mortals? 
The world has seen very many men of rare gifts, many men of 
genius, but of these comparatively few have been admitted 
within the ranks of the great men of the earth. 

Mr. Hutton professes to base his judgment as to the great- 
ness of Cardinal Newman “chiefly on the ardor and energy 
which he devoted to adequate objects.” To us, this appeai's to 
be a very inadequate definition of human greatness, and one 
which if adopted, would admit into the category of great men, 
a vast multitude of persons, who have, indeed, devoted ardor 
and energy to worthy objects, but whom the world has never 
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begun to look upon as great. In the sentence following the 
words we have just quoted, Mr. Hutton speaks of the “ vivid- 
ness of the Cardinal’s faith in Divine guidance,” and his “ exul- 
tation in the wisdom and spiritual instinct of his Church,” as 
having “furnished him with his confidence and guaranteed his 
success.” What Mr. Hutton means by “ his success,” we cannot 
undertaketo explain. To us, the Cardinal's life appears to have 
been anything but a success in any such good sense of that 
word, as should entitle a Christian thinker and leader to the 
character of greatness. 

Mr. Hutton, however, proceeds to speak of Newman’s intel- 
lect, as having “ taken exact measure of the depths of various 
channels by which he might safely travel to the ‘haven where 
he would be’; the care with which he has buoyed the quick- 
sands and the sunken rocks, and the anxious vigilance with 


_ which he has traced out the connecting and often perilous pas- 


sages in the way.” Where and how Newman did anything of 
the sort here described, we think Mr. Hutton would be unable 
to point out. The description appears to us to be perfectly inap- 
plicable to the mode of procedure, by which Newman found 
his own way into the “haven” of the Romish Communion, 
and still less applicable as a description of any method of 
instruction and guidance, which at any time he made known 
to others. 

Still further, Mr. Hutton speaks of the “profound and pas- 
sionate conviction which lay beneath all this delicate intellec- 
tual appreciation of difficulties.” Doubtless within narrow 
limits a profound conviction of spiritual realities—that is, as 
Newman himself explains, of “ himself and God,” derived from 
the experience, in early life, of his own “conversion,” whilst 
still a Calvinistic ‘‘ evangelical "—did underlie his intellectual 
movements, however vacillating and uncertain. This fact, 
however, carries us no way towards the conclusion that, in any 
adequate sense of the phrase, Cardinal Newman was a great 
man. He was an idealist; he was a poet of fine genius; he was 
an exquisite writer of English; he had in perfection the gifts of 
a special pleader ; his power of personal fascination and influ- 
ence over University men of devout and churchly mind was 
extraordinary; and, understanding perfectly the character of 
University society, and of the average Anglo-Episcopal mind, 
he adapted his written addresses with consummate skill to the 
special audience for which they were intended. But all this, 
taken together, is far from warranting such an exaltation of Dr. 
Newman to a place among the men and heroes of the world as 
that which Mr. Hutton claims for him. 

Newman’s was a characteristically feminine nature; it was 
feminine in the delicacy of his instincts, in affection and the 
caprices of affection, in diplomatic tact and subtlety, and in a 
gift of statement and grace of phrase, which find their analo- 
gies in the conversation, in the public addresses, and even in 
the written style of gifted women. He was wanting in virility, 
in manly strength, and we cannot easily accept as a great man 
any one who is not a truly manly man. 

Nothing can be more amazing than Mr. Hutton’s denial of 
Newman's natural intellectual scepticism. The argument 
which Mr. Hutton gives to the contrary—his only argument, it 
would seem—that amidst all his perilous soundings and ques- 
tionings, Newman never lost hold of the conviction he derived 
from his early religious experience as to the existence of a per- 
sonal God, and his own personal relations to Him, is, as we 
think, nothing to the purpose. 

It is surprising to us that Mr. Hutton has not exposed the 
monstrous perversions of history, of which Newman was 
guilty, in the Lectures which he delivered after he had joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

No trained metaphysician who studies Newman’s Grammar 
of Assent, could admit any claim on behalf of the writer to be a 

metaphysician or even a logician, for the blunders in logic in 
that book are as signal as the faults in eee definition 
and statement, and yet more frequent. 
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Newman, in his Afologza, undoubtedly vindicated his good 
faith and personal honor. His vindication of his good faith, 
however, was effected at the expense of his intellectual reputa- 
tion. The Afologza, exquisitely written as it is, is nevertheless 
a humilating tissue of disclosures. It reveals an acute, subtle, 
sceptical intellect, penned up within narrow limits, and exercis- 
ing its faculties on a dim and darkling sphere, groping its way 
from premise to consequence, often from fallacy to fallacy, and 
only discerning the error of the latest fallacy through which it 
has passed, in order to plunge into a new, subtler, deeper and 
more perilous error, until at last, utterly wearied out, it sinks 
down self-blinded, to find its rest henceforth within the arms 
of Popish despotism and superstition. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 
Edinburgh Review, Fanuary. 

URING the first sixty years of American independence, 

England and America drifted far apart. The breach 

was widened by mutual misconceptions of national life, 

character and habits. English critics:-assumed offensive airs 

of patronage towards the nascent literature of the New World. 

Communication between the two countries was difficult. The 

“traveller's tales” of English Munchausens were numerous ; 

splenetic Liberals, who had expected a Republican Utopia of 

Liberty, vented their disappointment in vulgar burlesques of 

the truth; hasty tourists brought back superficial pictures 

of society as the fruit of their holiday scampers through the 
State. 

Within more recent years, literature, and especially fiction, 
has, as it were, introduced the two nations to each other. It 
has not always exhibited either people in the best light, but it 
has removed many of those popular misconceptions which 
prove prolific parents of popular prejudice. The novelists of 
the Old and the New Worlds have done as much as steam and 
telegraphy to foster kindly feelings between kindred peoples. 
They have proved more efficient guardians of the peace than a 
score of Presidents or Premiers. American novels circulate as 
widely in Great Britain as the productions of native authors. 

American fiction is not yet acentury old. The sudden growth 
of fiction in a new, but highly civilized country naturally presents 
features different from those which mark its gradual rise in an 
oldcountry. It is often said that American novelists are neces- 
sarily realistic, analytical and anatomical, because they have 
little historical background, no salient class distinctions, and 
a civilization which is essentially utilitarian in its nature. The 
fact that American novelists warmly devote themselves to 
the portraiture of every-day characters, or to the photo- 
graphs of contemporary life, is true. Their works are deficient 
in creative power, and triviality is their curse. But the explan- 
ation seems to us inadequate. America hasa history of a stir- 
ring kind, neither too remote for interest, nor too recent for 
romance. She still professes provincialisms which no plane of 
society has levelled to uniformity. Some other reason must be 
found for the want of creative power, depth, passion and rich- 
ness which characterizes American fiction. 

The explanation partly lies, as we believe, in the mental and 
physical deficiencies of the American nation. The nervous effects 
of the rapidity with which men and women live in the New 
World are accentuated by influences of climate. A certain 
delicacy of feature, grace of movement, neatness of pose, dis- 
tinguish both the mental and physical products of the country. 
Its literature, like its beauty, belongs to nervous, highly strung, 
keenly susceptible organizations. American artists are dexter- 
ous in management of lights and shades, they dispose sketches 
upon the canvas with the cleverness of French masters. 
American poets call up graceful images in graceful words, and 
invest common life with an air of refinement. American thought 
is apt to be superficial. Their thinkers rarely think a thing 
out; they are suggestive rather than forcible; they play with 
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their difficulties as cats play with mice; they rarely grapple 
with problems and squeeze from them their life. 

Americans have not produced any plays which deserve the 
name; and in power of dramatic invention they are deficient. 
Their voices, like their laughter, are seldom rich or rounded, as 
though they proceeded from hidden recesses of being. Their 
variety of the English language is moditied so as to gain time. 
Their utterance is rapid; they drop their voices at the end of 
the sentence in their hurry to reach the next; their idioms are 
compressed ; even their spelling is clipped. Cool, self-possessed, 
precocious, alert, keen-witted, Americans seem wanting in 
fervor, passion, repose, and expansiveness. Their versatility is 
phenomenal ; but the gift is dangerous, if it dissipates powers 
or squanders talents. Novel-writing is not undertaken by 
persons who have any special aptitude for the work. 

These national characteristics mark the products of 
American novelists. In England, the same currents are flowing 
with alarming rapidity. In the stress and strain of life, 
Englishmen also are losing their solidity, their repose, their 
reserved strength, both of mind and body. England is 
growing Americanized, and the similarity between the two 
nations is, in our opinion, becoming daily more marked. 
Grace, freshness, quickness of perception, are the gifts of the 
best American novelists. But, as a rule, these gifts are 
counterbalanced by limitations, which are as much physical as 
intellectual; strength, depth, richness, pathos are wanting. 
In its extravagant or imitative stages, American fiction 
retained the verdancy of youth. At the close of the Civil 
War it passed with a bound into a literature of old age. The 
times have been against America, so far as the highest work 
of matured intellectual power is concerned. New England, at 
least, has entered too soon upon an Alexandrian era of keen 
criticism and feeble production. It is to these conditions that 
we attribute the special characteristics of American fiction. 

American novelists excel in short stories. Theirs is the gift 
of representing episodes, incidents, phases, not the power of 
constructing well-compacted plots, or creating composite 
characters. Their strength lies in alertness of observation and 
acuteness of analytical perception. In simple outline sketches, 
the quickness with which salient peculiarities are seized, gives 
the figures vitality. In more finished pictures, especially in the 
higher scales of humanity, creative sympathy is more valuable 
than subtlety of analysis, or rapidity of perception. Elaborate 
portraits, painted by American novelists, may arrest attention 
by scientific drawing of muscles, yet they are little more than 
lifeless mechanisms. The artist must give something of his 
own, or the features necessarily remain wooden. Except keen 
observation, felicity of expression and technical skill, American 
novelists contribute little or nothing to their lay figures. Too 
artistic to attempt anything beyond their powers, they rarely 
approach great subjects or great characters. If they make the 
effort, the passion is usually melodramatic—in other words, 
unreal; the pathos is forced, because it is artificial; the senti- 
ment is pitched beyond their strength, and, therefore, 
exaggerated. Consequently, they restrict themselves to ranges 
of feeling which lie uniformly low, ard to a treatment which is 
realistically photographic. 

America has as yet produced only one great writer of 
romance, Hawthorne, and no great novelist. Yet she may be 
legitimately proud of her living writers of fiction. She has no 
Walter Scott, no Thackeray, no George Eliot; neither, it may 
be added, has England. In short stories American writers are 
our masters. They are deficient in creative power, passion, 
depth, richness of imagination. Whether these high qualities 
will be added to the mental and physical equipment of the 
North through admixture with German or Southern blood 
remains to be seen. But of one thing we feel assured. It is 
not by the New England school of impersonal realists—of 
which Howells and James are the leading representatives—that 
the great American novel can ever be written. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
C. FALKENHORST. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Fanuary. 


HEN reference is made to tuberculosis, or consumption, in 
ordinary conversation, we generally understand con- 
sumption of the lungs. Scientifically these terms have a wider 
application. The tubercle bacillus attacks not only the lungs, 
but numerous other organs, and is sometimes transferred from 
one organ to another, It takes up its abode in the skin, where 
it forms the troublesome disease known as lupus. It assails the 
bones and joints with its destructive activity, or ensconses itself 
in the mucous membrane, the windpipe or the intestines, gene- 
rating tuberculosis in the part infected. It sometimes effects 
an entrance into the glands, where it originates one of the 
worst complaints of children—scrofula. It will be seen, then, 
that the sphere of the tubercle bacillus is wider than is generally 
supposed. For our knowledge of these facts we are indebted 
solely to the labors of Robert Koch, who, in the course of his 
investigations, has determined that all these various diseases 
are attributable to the ravages of the tubercle bacillus. 





BACILLI OF CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS IN NEWLY EXPECTORATED 
MATTER. 


Koch’s remedy, the nature of which is said to be not yet fully 
revealed, is a clear brownish fluid, which is communicated, to 
the circulation by hypodermic injection. Koch's first experi- 
ments were on guinea pigs free from tuberculosis, and finding 
that they stood an injection of two cubic centimetres without 
any considerable disturbance of the system, he injected a 
quarter of a cubic centimetre into his own arm above the 
elbow. The energy with which it operated, guided him to 
experiments for determining the lowest effective dose for 
healthy persons, which he found was about 0.01 cubic centi- 
metre. This quantity has very little disturbing effect on 
persons free from tuberculosis; but its operation is very differ- 
ent with tuberculous patients. 

Take, for example, a case of lupus. The tubercle bacilli have 
infected the skin of the face, forming little knots the size of 
flaxseed, which after a time begin to discharge. The bacilli 
occupy these knots, destroy the healthy tissue, and convert its 
substance into disease-products. The patient being subjected 
to an injection of 0.01 cubic centimetre of the remedy in the 
back, at some distance from the seat of the disease, begins, 
after three or four hours, to afford evidences of its activity in 
the swelling and reddening of the lupus spots. This is soon 
followed by a general disturbance of the system, attended with 
fever and ague, in which the temperature of the body rises to 
over 39° C., and sometimes as high as 41° C.; often attended 
with nausea and vomiting, or the skin becomes yellow, or neck 
and breast are covered with eruptions. The feverish state lasts 
generally from twelve to fifteen hours, when it passes off, leaving 
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the patient feeling much better than before treatment. Return- 
ing now to the tuberculous knots. The swelling and redness 
increase during the fever, the tuberculous tissue is sharply 
defined, becomes brown-red and dies. This indicates the high- 
est point of reaction. With the cessation of the fever the 
swelling and redness of the lupus spots diminish, until in 
two or three days they disappear, leaving scabs, which fall off 
after two or three weeks. In some cases the scabs do not form 





THE SAME BACILLI AFTER I4 DAYS’ DEVELOPMENT. 


and get thrown off, but the diseased tissue gradually disappears. 

To the question, Are the bacilli killed by the treatment? 
The answer is, no! The tissue they have woven and in which 
they reside is destroyed, and the patient has now to get rid of 
it. In so doing, he gets rid of the bacilli also. This is the 
rationale of the treatment. A complete eradication is not to 
be expected after one injection. The treatment has to be 
repeated until the system ceases to react to it. 

Is the patient then thoroughly cured? That is more than we 
dare affirm. All the bacilli may not be ejected along with the 
dead tissue, and the same treatment may again have to be 
resorted to. On the other hand, guinea pigs subjected to the 





PURE CULTURE OF BACILLI-TUBERCULOSIS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


treatment secure perfect immunity from tuberculous infection. 
Whether this is the case with human beings or not is not yet 
determined. If it prove so, there will be no fear of a relapse. 

Koch may well be congratulated on the fruits of his labors; 
for, with a remedy of unerring value as a means of diagnosis, 
and prompt and reliable in its eradication of the disease in its 
early stages, we may count confidently on the final triumph of 
his treatment, in the eradication of a foe which has brought 
death to untold millions of our race. In the course of years 
there will be no more advanced cases to deal with. Tuber- 
culosis in any form can be taken in its incipient stages and 
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eradicated. Let us only hope that the treatment will confer 
immunity on man as it does on guinea pigs. 

Robert Koch has struck out a new path for himself, and, by 
patient, scientific labor, achieved triumphs which will render 
his name illustrious. The various disease germs are of kindred 
race, and may be combated with similar weapons. The veil 
has been lifted from those terrible scourges of humanity—the 
epidemic diseases—disclosing the human frame as a battle- 
field in which the animal germs keep watch and ward, and do 
lusty battle to avert or arrest the inroads of the plant germs, 
the bacteria. Science has now taken part in the struggle, and 
the triumphs achieved by Robert Koch over one of these 
insidious foes appear only to have guided us to the threshold 
of a new era. 


THE WAR AGAINST BACTERIA. 
CURE OF DIPHTHERIA IN ANIMALS. 


Gartenlaube, Leipzig, Fanuary. 
EFORE the scientific world and the public have fairly had 
time to assess or appreciate the importance of Dr. Koch’s 
investigations on the /udercle bacillus,and its treatment in 
disease, we have news from Berlin of kindred triumphs achieved 
by his followers. Two pupils of Koch, Dr. Behring and Dr. 
Kitasato (from Tokio) of the Hygienic Institute of Berlin, have 
publicly announced, that in their experiments on animals for 
diphtheria, and tetanus from wounds, they have succeeded both 
in effecting cures, and in securing immunity against subsequent 
infection. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that these results have 
been achieved on lower animals only, and it is necessary to 
warn enthusiasts against too hasty conclusions as to the simi- 
lar effect of the treatment on man. At the same time, medical 
science owes a great deal to experiments on the lower animals, 
and there is reason to hope that these latest discoveries may be 
applied to the eradication or mitigation of two of the most 
fatal diseases that afflict humanity. In the present article, I 
propose to confine myself to the new treatment of diphtheria. 

It has long been known that diphtheria is an infectious dis- 
ease, and its origin has been attributed to bacteria; but among 
the innumerable species, which inhabit the mouth and throat, 
the isolation of the diphtheria germ was a work of considerable 
difficulty. Dr. Léffler, of Berlin, got on the right track in 1884, 
and followed it up until he secured satisfactory evidence that he 
had found the creature he was in search of. 

The diphtheria bacillus is about the same length as the tuber- 
cle bacillus, but twice as broad. It develops at a temperature 
of from 20 to 42 degrees C., and exhibits considerable tenacity 
of life. Dried on a thread of silk, it retains its vitality for from 
three to ten weeks, and still longer in the expectorated mucous 
membrane of diphtheric patients. Léffler has, moreover, dem- 
onstrated the existence of infectious bacilli in the mouth and 
throat of the patient, as late as three weeks after the disap- 
pearance of the fever. 

The Léffler bacillus is peculiarto man. Diseases of the throat 
of birds and animals, which have been regarded as diphtheria, 
are due to other causes. Under natural conditions, animals 
never contract diphtheria, but it can be produced in some ani- 
mals by inoculation of a wounded mucous membrane. The 
diphtheria thus induced is essentially the same as in man. 

Bacteria, as is well-known, flourish by the decomposition of 
the substance on which they subsist, precisely as yeast decom- 
poses grape sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. Chemistry 
has also demonstrated that bacteria generate poison. This 
poison has been produced pure,and is capable of inducing 
some of the symptoms attending the disease caused by the bac- 
teria which generate it. The poison of the diphtheria bacillus 
has been isolated by Brieger, as a whitish albuminous mass, sol- 
uble in water, and termed Toxalbumin. Hypodermic injections 
of this poison in animals produce symptoms of diphtheria, at 
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intervals proportioned to the strength of the dose, although it 
is perfectly free from bacilli. 

The diphtheria bacillus does not penetrate beyond the 
mucous membrane of the throat and mouth, nor seek to spread 
itself; but the poison it generates circulates in the blood, and 
diseases all the organs, working like a ferment, and generating 
considerable inflammation which proves fatal, unless the germ 
colony, with its decomposed mucous membrane, can _ be 
expelled, in which case the patient ordinarily recovers, although 
the poison remains in the system. 

Now, in the crusade against infectious diseases two points 
demand our consideration, (1) protection against infection, (2) 
treatment of the disease. Under the first head we have the 
ordinary preventive measures; but apart from these we know 
that, as in'the case of small-pox, there is a possibility of secur- 
ing immunity by inoculation. 

The most perfect immunity against bacterial infection is not 
procured by inoculation, but is inborn. Somespecies are abso- 
lutely proof against diseases which are fatal to others. For 
example, it has never yet been found possible to generate 
typhus fever in any animal. For us, however, the problem of 
acquired immunity is of greatest immediate interest. We 
know that animals can be fortified against some diseases by 
inoculation, and Dr. Behring has succeeded in fortifying guinea 
pigs and rabbits against diphtheria by five different methods. 

Hitherto, experiments in protective inoculation have involved 
the employment of attenuated cultures of the bacteria of the 
disease, or of the products of their decomposition. This 
method has been also adopted by Dr. Behring, and with satis- 
factory results, although some of the animals experimented on 
died under treatment. But, however important these results 
may be for science, they are cast in the shade by Behring’s new 
methods, which may fairly be regarded as indicating an epoch- 
making discovery. 

Many of our readers will be familiar with binoxide of hydro- 
gen, sometimes used for bleaching; as it possesses disinfecting 
properties, Behring tried it as a remedy against diphtheria in 
beasts; he found, however, that instead of curing the infected 
animal, it only hastened its death. Behring next modified the 
experiment by first injecting the superoxidized hydrogen into 
the system, and then, a few days later, inoculating with the 
diphtheria bacillus. The animals thus treated evidenced a 
more or less pronounced degree of immunity, some of them 
being quite proof against a dose, which, with unfortified rabbits, 
would have proved fatal in 24 hours. 

This important discovery is well calculated to arouse our 
astonishment, for until now it was never known that a simple 
manufactured chemical substance could, by its introduction 
into the system, afford immunity against a fatal disease. 

The experiments with diphtheria are not yet conclusive, but, 
as we propose to show in our next number, another equally 
simple substance furnishes rabbits with perfect immunity 
against another equally fatal disease—tetanus. 

Turning now to Behring’s investigations: He infected his 
animals with diphtheria by bacillus cultures, and then endeav- 
ored to save them by the hypodermic injection of various 
remedies. Some thirty chemicals were tried, and the best 
results were achieved with trichloride of iodine. This secured 
perfect immunity to guinea pigs in all those cases in which it 
was introduced within six hours after the infection. The sur- 
vivors remained long sick, but after complete recovery, further 
experiment demonstrated that they now enjoyed perfect 
immunity from diphtheria, being unaffected by inoculations of 
diphtheria bacilli cultures, which proved fatal in 36 hours with 
guinea pigs which had not been subjected to this treatment. 

Unfortunately this iodine-chloride is so strongly corrosive 
that it is not suitable for employment on man. “I have not 
dared,” says Behring, “to employ this remedy with diphtheric 
children, and am still in quest of a suitable remedy.” 

These experiments of Behring indicate that the destruction of 
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the disease-germ in diphtheria is. not essential, provided we can 
neutralize its waste products, for to their action the worst 
symptoms are traceable. 

The fact that the blood of guinea pigs after treatment with 
the iodine-chloride render the subject proof against diphtheric 
infection, suggests the question, whether the same immunity 
might not be communicated to man by transfusion of the 
fortified blood. 

This is the direction in which Drs. Behring and Kitasato 
have achieved such unqualified success in their treatment of 
tetanus, an account of which we reserve for our next issue, 
remarking here only that mice, almost at the last gasp, can be 
restored with certainty by the new treatment. 





HYPNOTISM, CRIME AND THE DOCTORS. 
GEORGE C, KinGsBuRY, M.A., M.D. 


Nineteenth Century, London, Fanuary. 


HETHER hypnotism should be legally restricted in its 

use, and confined to the medical profession alone, is a 
question which has been quite fully discussed. The subject 
may be conveniently examined under the following divisions: 

(a) Should hypnotism remain in the hands of the ignorant? 

(4) Should hypnotism be legally restricted in any way? 

(c) Should hypnotism be confided to the sole care of the 
medical profession ? 

One of the most important points for consideration is the 
nature of hypnosis or the hypnotic state. Mr. A. Taylor Innes 
(Contemporary Review, Oct., 1890), defines this as “a mere 
state of passivity,” and asserts that it “leaves the subject with- 
out defense against personal outrage;” that it isthe “sleep of 
somnambulism and absolutely under the control of suggestion 
from without,” that “the hypnotizer, or any other, who puts 
himself into relation with the subject, can make him believe, or 
feel, or do anything that ts suggested to him ;” and, further, that 
“a man in a completely hypnotic state at once obeys the sug- 
gestion to what injures himself, or even to what, if the actor 
was under his own control, we should all call a crime.” 

On nearly all of those counts I must join issue with Mr, 
Innes. 

Hypnosis is a “state of passivity,” but the statement that all 
the subjects of hypnosis are “ without defense against personal 
outrage” is imperatively questioned, Very many subjects of 
hypnosis, whose ailments are successfully treated by hypnotic 
suggestion, would immediately return to their ordinary condi- 
tion, should the operator make a noise in the room, or even 
walk lightly away from them; and the slightest violence, even 
a gentle pin-prick, would call forth, not only an arousing, but 
probably a sharp remonstrance. 

Again, to say that the hypnotizer can make his subject 
“believe, or feel, or do anything that is suggested to him,” is 
altogether erroneous, and equally misleading is it to call 
hypnosis the ‘‘ sleep of somnambulism.” 

Out of 1,012 persons tested by Dr. Liébeault (the recognized 
founder of the Nancy School), in 1880, only 162 passed into a 
state of somnambulism; and these figures are confirmed by 
one’s every-day experience in England. It is the exception, 
not the rule, for my patients to fall into the sleep of somnam- 
bulism, and further, I must emphatically state that, even of 
those who are somnambulists, only a very small percentage can 
be made to believe, or feel, or do anything that is suggested.” 

Even in advanced hypnotism, this “anything” is too large 
an order; for, as Dr. Henry Maudsley points out, “it is inter- 
esting to note that a hypnotized person will not commonly 
do an indecent or a criminal act; the command to do it is too 
great a shock to the sensibilities of the brain, and, accordingly 
rouses its suspended functions.” The testimony of other 
reliable observers is the same; and I can adduce a very satis- 
factory demonstration of my own before the British Medical 
Association in Birmingham last July. I hypnotized a patien’ 
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_who could not be induced to do certain things—neither 
injurious to himself nor criminal—which were simply distaste- 
ful to him; and this notwithstanding that he was in the most 
profound state of somnambulism, and was made to believe, 
and feel, and do many things which were suggested to him. 

In reply to another statement that has been made, I say that 
the subjects who, on passing from hypnosis, do not remember 
what has happened while in that state, are relatively a minority, 
and that the number who “‘ remember, when ordered to do so, 
what has never happened at all,” is still less. 

Sleep is a misnomer for hypnosis. A very large proportion of 
persons who are hypnotized do not sleep; in fact, they are 
even hypersensitive to all that is going on around them, though, 
to a certain extent, they are in a state of “passivity.” The 
moment the sitting is over, they can minutely describe every 
detail of what has occurred, and give a clear account of their 
own feelings. 

The instances cited by Mr. Innes (the transformation of a 
youth into a tottering old man, the young man who felt impelled 
to go to the bank where he had no business, and against his 
will, and the student who had to deliver the message in 
Thurso), tha authenticity of which I readily accept, do not at 
all weaken my statement. Such cases are exceptional, and 
must not be assumed to be average samples. The very com- 
mon belief that such specimens are usual has done much to 
discourage the study of hypnotism, and this is one reason for 
my anxiety to emphasize the fact that they are rare, instead of 
representative: many people dread to subject themselves to 
hypnotic treatment, for fear of being under the power of the 
operator. It should be widely known that the number of 
persons in whom such post-hypnotic suggestions can be success- 
fully made, is very small. 

In effect, Mr. Innes asserts that it is the easiest thing in the 
world, by the aid of hypnotism, to extort a check from a subject 
without his knowledge; to outrage a woman without the 
slightest resistance on her part, and with little fear of detection ; 
to bring false and perhaps ruinous chargesagainst an innocent 
man, and prove them by the aid of witnesses who swear to what 
has never happened, while honestly believing their evidence to 
be true; yet he holds that, as a “ most healthful general rule” 
and a ‘‘ fundamental principle of legislation,” every one should 
“have freedom to investigate all the secrets and to exercise 
all the powers of nature and of mind, reserving to law the right 
ex post facto to punish the abuses of the liberty which it con- 
cedes.” 

And now to the propositions under (a), (4), and (c): 

As to (a), I think the public will readily answer, No. The 
medical profession having shown (by the declaration of an 
important section of its parliament that the subject should be 
“considered by a committee of medical men, with the object 
of endeavoring to ascertain the true nature of its phenomena, 
and the value of its use in the treatment of disease,”) its readi- 
ness to investigate the whole subject, the ignorant will soon 
find the matter taken out of their hands. Here I might say 
that the ignorant have too long kept the educated out of the 
field; for whilst I do not admit it as a va:id reason for ignoring 
hypnotism, it certainly has been a powerful one, that there was 
great risk of being ranked with quacks and showmen, if one 
avowed any knowledge of it. 

As to (4), | would say in regard to public shows, I have veri- 
fied for myself in certain cases the suspicion that the so-called 
“ professors,” who advertise their laugh-making, etc., work day 
after day, night after night, with carefully-selected and thor- 
oughly-trained “subjects,” who rush eagerly to the platform 
for a compensation of about four shillings a day. At Birming- 
ham I urged that the use of hypnotism be confined to axuthor- 
tzed persons, and I see no reason for varying this contention, 
which would allow any man or woman, who satisfied the author- 
izing body that he or she was a suitable person to work in the 
department, to obtain the required permission. 
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As to (c), I am sure that the medical profession will not 
demand that all who are not medical men shall be ‘‘ warned 
off ;” but if in due time they ask that the Legislature enact reg- 
ulations to prohibit public shows which are degrading and dan- 
gerous, and have no useful object, and to limit the practice to 
medical men and such other persons as can satisfy some duly 
appointed authority that their aim is legitimate, I think such 
request will be considered reasonable, and both deserve and 
receive the hearty support of the public. 


NEW DISCOVERIES ON THE PLANET MARS. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Arena, Boston, February. 


SSUREDLY we have been greatly surprised within the 
last few years to see that the straight lines which cross 
Martian continents, and bring all the seas into communication, 
divide themselves into two parts at certain seasons. What are 
those rectilinear lines? Are they canals? This is the general 
belief; yet how can we explain the crossing of these watery 
currents by one another? There is an immense net-work of 
straight lines more or less deep-colored. Can they be crevasses ? 
They change in size. Are they vegetation? If so, it must be 
very rectilinear. Are they mists or thick fogs? The explana- 
tion is difficult at best, but it becomes still more so, when we 
see these enigmatical lines dividing themselves into two parts 
at certain seasons. No terrestrial phenomena can put us on the 
track of this information. 

This year, moreover, not only have the canals been seen 
separating themselves into two parts, but lakes and seas have 
done the same. Take the following example: 

The Lake of the Sun (Sol, or Soleil) is a small interior sea. 
It is very noticeable, and is situated at the intersection of the 
eighty-eighth longitudinal degree with the twenty-fifth degree 
of south latitude. It measures seventeen degrees in length 
and fourteen in width, that is 634 miles by 522. This means 
that its area is a little larger than that of France. Its form is 
almost circular, though often elongated from east to west. 
Well, this lake has been this year clearly seen divided into two 
distinct parts,as if by a sandbank or a gigantic ledge. The 
same is true of a little neighboring lake, which has been 
named Tithonius. 

Besides, this great Lake of the Sun often shows itself united 
with another neighboring sea and its adjoining waters, by three 
confluents, of which the two on the left have received the 
names of Ambrosia and Nectar. Well, this year, neither of these 
confluents has been visible, except the one on the right, 
though four others have been discerned. 

In 1877, this lake wascircular. A confluent bound it on the 
right to the smali lake called Phoenix. A second confluent, 
larger but paler, connected it above to the Austral Sea. The 
author examined this region with special care, because its 
appearance differed sensibly from the drawings made by 
Dawes, Lockyer and Kaiser in 1862 and 1864. The lake was 
then oval, elongated from east to west. In 1877, on the 
contrary, it was perfectly circular with the shore slightly undula- 
ting, though sometimes it seemed rather elongated in the 
vertical direction from north to south. Moreover, in 1862 
and 1864, a large confluent could be seen on the left, binding 
the lake to the neighboring ocean; whereas the Milan observer 
saw this place open, and discovered, in 1877, the little circle 
described under the name of Fountain of Youth. 

Mars returns towards the earth in 1879, and is again observed. 
Evident changes are noted. The confluent of which we have 
spoken, and which was altogether invisible in 1877, is now 
perceptible, although very thin, and receives the name of Nectar 
Canal. The Aurea Chersois enlarged. The Chrysorrhoas has 
changed its place; and instead of descending vertically along 
the eighty-sixth deg. it starts from the seventy-eighth to reunite 
at the seventy-second. The lake is slightly elongated towards 
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MAP OF THE PLANET MARS. 


Nectar Canal, which gives it the form of a pear whose stem 
rises from fifteen to twenty degrees. The superior confluent 
is incomparably narrower in 1877, and receives the name of 
Ambrosia. Lake Phoenix is greatly diminished. One searches 
in vain for the Fountain of Youth. 

There are new studies and transformations in 1881. The 
lake shows itself to be decidedly longer from east to west, 
and is concentric with the outline of Thammaria. Phoenix 
Lake has become the centre of numerous confluents. The 
Agathademon gives birth to a lake already indicated in 1877, 
but now so greatly developed that it receives the name of Lake 
Tithonius. This view agrees with those of 1862 and 1864. The 
Fountain of Youth, which had disappeared in 1879, has now 
returned. The Lake of the Sun, writes the eminent observer 
Schiaparelli, changes in form and sizc. 

A sort of river, the Araxcs, running directly from the 
Sirenum Sea to Lake Phoenix is seen to be straight, and no 
longer serpentine, as in 1877, 

Behold a lake, or something resembling a lake, which was 
oval in 1862 and 1881, and round in 1877! and all its 
surroundings correspondingly changed. 

The following observations have been made this year, 1890. 
The Lake of the Sun is split into two parts. Little Lake 
Tithonius is also divided. The great confluent of the lake— 
which we have already likened to the stem of a pear—projects 
from the north-east instead of from the south-east. The 
Ambrosia inclines from the right of the meridian instead of 
from the left. The Chrysorrhoas Canal is double, as far as 
the Lake of the Moon (Luna), and beyond, as far as the 
Acidalium Sea. Two new confluents hitherto unknown flow 
from the Lake of the Sun. 

The canals are at times hidden from our sight. They fluctuate 
greatly in size, the Nilosyrtis, for example, varying from one 
to five degrees in width, that is from 37% to 186% miles. 

The length of some canals is immense, measuring more 
than 3,355% miles. 

All these canals change in size. All, or nearly all divide 
into two parts. This process of duplication is most wonder- 
ful. In twenty-four hours, or less, the transformation occurs 
simultaneously along the whole length of the canal. When 
the transformation is to take place, the canal, until then 
singleand clear like a black line, becomes nebulous and 
grows wider. This nebulosity is then transformed into 
straight parallel lines, like a multitude of scattered soldiers 
ranging themselves suddenly into two columns at a given signal. 
The distance between the two parallel canals, resulting from 


this new distribution and arrangement, averages six degrees, 
or 223% miles. 

These changes in the Martian lakesand canals, although 
not explicable by our experience, appear from Schiaparelli’s 
observations to evince a regularity of sequence, and to be 
connected with the seasons. 

It is interesting to observe, in connection with Mars, that 
we can take note of its winter snow-storms, and we have 
actually photographic records of a snow-fall in the one of 
which, taken the second night, the snow-covered area is a 
great deal vaster than in the one taken the first night. In 
fact, we know actually more about the Poles of Mars, than 
the Poles of the Earth. 





CHARACTER AND EMOTIONS. 
BERNARD PEREZ. 


Revue Philosophique, Paris, Fanuary. 
HE hypnotising physiologists of the present day assert that 
any person may be transformed by hypnotic suggestion 
into a Harpagon* or a Napoleon, an adult or a child, a sage or 
a dullard ; they profess, in short, to be able to create human 
character ; but all that they really succeed in accomplishing is 
a change in the transient mental state of which the subject of 
their “suggestions” is from time to time conscious; the char- 
acter, that combination of the forces of intelligence, volition, 
and feeling in a proportion peculiar to each individual organ- 
ism, is beyond the scope of the hypnotizer’s influence; the 
character is, in other words, inseparable from the personality to 
which it belongs. Character, consequently, is a subject worthy 
of study. In order to facilitate the study, some classification of 
the various types of character is necessary, and as one step 
towards a more scientific classification, it seems advisable to 
base the distinction between type and type, on the assumption 
that the most striking attribute manifested by each character 
is its essential peculiarity. On this principle characters may be 
divided into six classes, namely, (1) the Quick; (2) the Slow; 
(3) the Ardent; (4) the Quick-Ardent; (5) the Slow-Ardent, 
and (6) the Well-balanced or Medium. These classes miay be 
briefly described thus: 

As quickness dissipates and, therefore, enfeebles sensibility, 
the feelings of the Quick are always flexible. The flexibility is 
more marked in persons of feeble constitution than in those 
who are robust. The Quick are apt to become suddenly joyful 
or sorry or angry; but they are habitually inclined to be 
choleric rather than gentle. Their anger, however, is not to be 


* The hero of Moliére’s play, ‘‘ The Miser.” —Ep,. Lirerary Dicest. 
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feared, because it is notlasting. They are rarely timid; many 
of them are affectionate, demonstrative and even tender. 

’ They are never thoroughly good. Their generosity is apt to 
degenerate into caprice or prodigality. Their great need of 
excitement predisposes them to seek what flatters or develops 
their vanity. They are rarely devoid of vanity or affectation of 
some kind. 

The sensibilities of the Slow are sometimes delicate, often 
dull, generally neither wide in their scope nor profound. As 
the Slow need both time and effort to go in thought out of 
themselves, they are naturally, innocently selfish. Such, for 


example, was Fontenelle, the author of the maxim, “The heart 
must always be kept cold, and the stomach warm.” The Slow 
have certainly no passionate desires, but they have tastes which, 
if not engrossing, are, at least, regularly indulged, and sometimes 
develop even into manias. They seldom waste their energy in 
effusions of tenderness or outbursts of anger. They are dis- 
creetly benevolent. They hardly knowthat deep feeling called 
pity. They are slow in all things, in contracting, as well as in 
giving up, their hatreds and prejudices. If, therefore, you wish 
to be certain with regard to the state of their feelings, you 
must wait until the machinery within them has had time to 
complete its revolutions. heir moral clockwork almost 
always lags behind yours. 

The Ardent are the class with strong emotions. The:r 
mildness in youth prevents observers from anticipating the 
harshness they exhibit in later years. That harshness, never- 
theless, displays itself early in the forms of avarice, a sense of 
self-importance, love of self, malevolence, and combativeness. 
The calmest among them are noted for their irascibility. 
Cowardice among them is very rare. They are imperious and 
tyrannical, apt to scold and menace. This last assertion may 
be easily verified by a reference to the letters of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a marked specimen of the ardent character, to 
Josephine. The Ardent may appear to be‘ benovelent and 
generous, but you have only to “scratch” them and you will 
discover the evil nature below the surface. 

In the Quick-Ardent quickness and wisdom predominate by 
turns and manifest themselves in the flexibility combined with 
the persistency of impressions and emotions, in a recurring 
tendency to slowly chew the cud of ideas and feelings suddenly 
called into existence. 

The Quick-Ardent, so long as they are robust and their sur- 
roundings are agreeable, are bent on pleasure; but, let their 
health be affected, or let them be exposed to vexations, and 
they will give way to peevishness and sadness, rapidly alternat- 
ing with a strange craving for pleasure and fits of surprising 
gaiety, and accompanied by sudden exhibitions of anger or. 
despair. The Quick-Ardent are not generally great warriors. 
On occasion, however, the mildest of them will resolutely do 
all that can be expected of a combatant but extend the hand 
to a vanquished adversary. The Quick-Ardent aim at secur- 
ing pleasure or advantage to themselves, but even in the pur- 
suit of these objects, as in their love, their gratitude and, their 
hatred, they are inconstant; and yet when you think that you 
have been forgotten by them, they will suddenly recollect you, 
their memories will, in military phrase, rzcochet. 

Beneath the external, and more or less perfect calm of the 
Slow-Ardent, lies hidden a profound sensibility, liable to pas- 
sionate besetments and fertile in sentimental reverie. Al- 
though, therefore, they may occasionally exhibit gaiety, the 
Slow-Ardent are a class whose temperament is serious, concen- 
trated, and intense; but, like still deep waters, like volcanoes 
slumbering under ice, they do not manifest the force that is in 
them,save under certain exceptional circumstances. The effect 
suffering has on them is singular. They revel in it as others do 
in pleasure. They cherish their secret indignation with a bit- 
ter, proud joy. The martyr’s part suits them better than it does 
rhe Quick, the Slow who are not ardent, or the Ardent who 
are not slow; for the Quick easily forget, the Slow (without 
ardor) are protected from suffering by their.want of feeling, 
and the Ardent (when they are not slow) are always the tor- 
mentors rather than the victims of others. The hatred of the 
Slow-Ardent is persistent. So is their courage. Their pride 
and self-love, it may be added, are strong; but their power of 
calm reflection His them to form correct judgments with 

rd to both themselves and others. 

Be Pe ,as regards the Well-balanced or Medium class. To 
this catego long some of the rarest natures. They are 
kind, sensible and happy. They are equally far removed from 
all extremes. They s to some extent, the attributes of the 
Quick, the Slow and the Ardent. Nothing that appertains to 
man is foreign to them. They are the most human of the 
human kind. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, New York, Fanuary. 
HE religion of Christ has, from the very beginning, had 
to encounter not only foes from without but foes from 
within. Its external enemies in the first ages were the Jews 
and pagans of the old Roman Empire. They were often 
violent and bloody, and did immense harm. But the foes 
within the pale of the infant Church were more to be dreaded 
than the prisons and scourges, the crosses and fagots of 
Jewish and pagan persecution. The internal foes of the 
Church, however numerous and diverse in some of their 
features, can all be reduced to two principal or leading 
tendencies: the one in the direction of Jewish ecclesiasticism, 
the other in the direction of pagan philosophy. The one has 
a tendency to ritualism, the other to rationalism. And these 
two tendencies, like ships sailing in opposite directions 
around the globe, ultimately meet, and meeting, combine 
in a spurious or counterfeit Christianity. Both alike render 
the sacrifice of Christ of no effect, the one supplementing 
it by, or substituting for it, the sacrifice of the mass ; the other 
making it of no account, by denying its expiatory nature and 
undervaluing its efficacy. It is here that these extremes 
meet. Each brings in a work-righteousness of its own, the 
one of sacraments and churchly observances, the other of 
alleged moral character and external conduct. 

This, in effect, is just what has been done bythe whole pagan 
and anti-Christian world in all times and places. Some of this 
element found its way into the Church of Galatia. To the 
Galatian converts the Apostle thus speaks: 

‘*T marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that called you 
into the grace of Christ unto another gospel: which is not another ; 
but there be some which trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, if any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed.” 

The energy of this language is terrific, and its import awful. 
No one with less than the authority of an Apostle would dare 
to use it. Paul was not a man to use soft words and pass com- 
pliments with errorists. The men who troubled the Galatian 
Church and perverted the gospel there, were inclined to legal- 
ism or the Jewish ritual; while in the Corinthian Church the 
trouble arose from the rationalistic and paganizing Greeks. 

The same tendencies to Jewish legalism in one direction, and 
to Greek rationalism in the other, have appeared at intervals, 
under different names, during the whole period of the Church's 
history. The one tendency had a rapid growth within the 
Church, culminating finally in the Greek and Roman hier- 
archies; the other has been manifested more frequently in the 
heretical sects, which the Church has thrown off from time to 
time, as a healthy body throws off the humors of the corporeal 
system from the surface of the skin. To enumerate them 
particularly would be tedious and unprofitable, and might be 
too directly personal. Whether known to history as Gnostics, 
Arians, Pelagians, Socinians, Platonists, Latitudinarians, Ra- 
tionalists, or by some other name, they are the adherents and 
advocates of a false gospel which makes the sacrifice of Christ 
of no effect. 

But it is unnecessary to appeal to history for knowledge of 
these various counterfeits of the gospel. Their two principal ten- 
dencies are not matters of the past. They are everywhere in 
Christendom before men’s eyes—the one substituting the sac- 
rifice of the mass for the sacrifice of Christ, and the other going 
about to establish a righteousness of its own, instead of the 
righteousness of Christ; yet both of them claiming to be 
Christian, one exclusively, the other preéminently so. Each 
endeavors to ps its own peculiar counterfeit for the genu- 
ine gospel of Christ; the one as the only true Apostolic 
Church out of which there is no salvation, the other as the 
most liberal, the most enlightened and the purest form of Chris- 
tianity. But the facts are that one of them brings in the gos- 

1 of “ Churchianity,” and the other the gospel of Humanity, 
instead of the gospel of Christianity as it was revealed and 
preached by Christ and his Apostles. Thus each in its own 
way perverts the gospel of Christ as did those who troubled the 
Corinthian and Galatian Churches, by bringing in another gos- 
pel, which is not another, but a counterfeit. 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
WARREN G. BENTON. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, February. 

N writing of Chinese Buddhism, my purpose is not to enter 
| on the historical phases of the question, but simply to 
show the present status of this ancient faith in the land of its 
adoption. 

Historians generally agree that the religion was invented in 
Hindostan about six centuries B. c. It has spread throughout 
almost all Asia until it is, to-day, the religion of at leasta third 
of the human race. To have persisted so long, and to have 
covered so wide a field in its conquests, indicate elements of 
vitality not frequently matched in the world’s history; and, 
while its origin, as well as its founder, is so far back, as the 
annals of history go, as to be shrouded in mystery, and even by 
many to be attributed to mythology, yet that it still lives and 
thrives as the most widely accepted religion, none can deny. 
A reason for this fact must be sought in other directions than 
the perversity and ignorance of human minds, which, as many 
assert, incline men to accept absurd beliefs as a substitute for 
truth. There must be somewhat in a system of religion or 
philosophy which accords with human experience, and which 
tends to better the condition of life, and to foster hope, in order 
that a decade of centuries may pass without witnessing any 
diminution of its power. 

There is a tradition among Chinese scholars that, not far 
from the beginning of the Christian era, a rumor reached China 
that a great reformation was going on to the westward, and the 
Emperor sent a committee to investigate the matter and report. 
The committee went overland, through Burmah, into India, 
where they encountered the promulgators of the Buddhist 
faith, who told them that their journey was at an end, and that 
they had found the true religion. After investigating the 
subject, the committee returned, and made a favorable report ; 
whereupon the Emperor announced that the religion of Buddha 
was good for the people, and adopted it officially as one of the 
state religions of the Empire. 

The present generation of Buddhists give but little or no 
thought to the origin or founder of the faith. There is 
apparently none of thé controversial element in them. They 
ask no questions, and have no doubts. That Buddhism exists, 
and meets all their requirements in the religious line, they 
know; and with that they are content. All efforts to dislodge 
this ancient faith are met with the most aggravating indifference ; 
and those who have nominally adopted the Christian system, 
have apparently not abandoned the old, but simply taken on 
another string to their bow. With most men one religion is 
sufficient, but not so with Pagan John. Inthisrespect, indeed, 
“the heathen Chinee is peculiar.” The same individuals 
believe in and practice four different systems of ritual. 

Buddhist priests are not, as a class, educated in any legiti- 
mate sense. They are mostly able to repeat from memory the 
ritual of the faith, and many include in their mental store- 
houses a literal memorized text from the “ classics;” but in mat- 
ters of general interest they are often the merest children in 
knowledge. They are recruited from all classes of society, but 
most generally from the so-called literary society. They are 
strictly celibates, and are vegetarians in living. 

Among the tenets of the faith is one commonly called works 
of merit, similar to, and for the same objects as works of super- 
erogation. The people cannot understand disinterested benevo- 
lence ; hence when missionaries go among themand apparently 
put themselves to inconveniences to induce the people to accept 
their teachings, they are looked upon with a certain respect, 
but their actions are invariably construed as being “works of 
merit,” engaged in with the hope of reward. 

The leading characteristic of the Buddhist faith, and the one 
in the light of which all their actions and observances must be 
judged, is the doctrine of transmigration of souls. In this 
belief lies whatever of practical good comes from the system, 
in addition to the rest of mind and contentment which come 
of one being perfectly satisfied with his faith. It is urged by 
religious people in this country, that the disciplinary benefits 
arising out of the belief in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, are apparent in and essential to good society; that if a 
belief in this doctrine were annihilated, society would lapse 
into a state of barbarism and outlawry. The restraining 
influences of a belief in transmigration, are equally strong 
motives for right doing. They accept the proposition unhesitat- 
ingly, that one’s relative rank, whether as a poor man, or next 
to that, as a pig or a donkey, is entirely due to his actions in a 
former life. In fact one of the most potent fears in the minds 
of many men is that they may be born next time as donkeys. 
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RESURRECTION AND FINAL JUDGMENT. 
THE REVEREND EDMUND B. FAIRFIELD, D.D. LL.D. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., Fanuary. 


USED to believe that the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment came at the end of this world’s history, meaning by 
“this world,” the terrestrial globe on which we live, and its 
mortal inhabitants. I confess that the views] held were vague, 
and certainly they were not so much the results of my own 
investigations as of a kind of passive acceptance of the dictums 
taught me in one way and another from my youth up. But I 
am sure | held to the notion that there was some time to be an 
end of mortal man on this planet, and at that time the resur- 
rection was to take place. \ hold now an entirely different view 
as to what the Bible teaches on this subject, and aim to give 
you my reasons for the surrender of former beliefs, and leave 
you to judge of them. 
It is unfortunate that the English word “world” should be 
employed in our English Bible to translate two entirely differ- 
ent Greek words—azon and sosmos—words which, to the care- 


ful student of the original, convey distinct ideas. Azon is a 
word of ¢zme, kosmos af Abece, The Bible never speaks of the 
end of the sosmos, nor does it, in my judgment, employ any 
form of words to express that idea. 

So again: I had understood the resurrection to be that of the 
mortal body; and that it was stilla thing of the future with 
Noah and Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and Moses and 
Daniel and Paul and all the rest of the faithful. But when | 
came to the study of the word, and especially of what Christ 
had said, some new thoughts came to me. “I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob. God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living,” was Christ’s teach- 
ing, when questioned by the Sadducees. Whatever the word 
“resurrection” means, Abraham and Isaac and Jacob had 
passed through it when Moses stood at the burning bush. 

Now that the resurrection of their mortal bodies had then 
taken place, nobody pretends to claim. The term, then, can 
mean only one of two things, either the future life in a disem- 
bodied state, or the future life in a spiritual body. But the 
point to which your attention is here called, is that in Conver- 
sation with the Sadducees, our divine Lord makes no refer- 
ence to any future resurrection which Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob were to pass through; but he does make a direct and 
unquestionable reference to an event which had taken place 
already when Moses stood at the bush fifteen hundred years 
before Christ, and He makes reference to it as showing what 
the resurrection of the dead meant. 

The discovery of this fact led to the study of other passages 
referring to the subject—especially that in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which he distinctly asserts that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; and that other: 
“It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” If 
there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body. So little 
by little I found myself coming to the conclusion that this 
natural body was made simply for this world, and that I should 
not have the least need of it, or of any part of it hereafter; 
that the spiritual body was probably already in existence, 
awaiting my needs when this earthly house of my tabernacle 
shall be taken down. We shall not for one moment be 
unclothed, but in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, we 
shall be clothed upon by our house from heaven. 

The laying down of the natural body and the “ standing up” 
(anastasis) in the spiritual body is the resurrection, and it takes 
place at the moment of death. To be absent from the nat- 
ural body, is to be present with the Lord; and never for one 
moment does the apostle hint at being present with the 
Lord, except in the house not made with hands, and that 
house is the spiritual body. It seems to me there can be no 
mistake about this being the teaching of Paul. 

Then as to the time of the “ final judgment.” I had believed 
and taught that this also was at the end of the cosmos. But 
the question is, what says the Word? A very important pas- 
sage reads thus: It is appointed unto men once to die and 
after this the judgment. How long after this? Are all the 
righteous dead from Adam onward still in suspense? Or has 
Christ already said to them, “Come ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” I believe most fully that it means zmmediate/y 
after. The preposition meta, which is here translated after, 
both justifies and demands this reading of the text. It is 
appointed unto men once to die and zmmediate/y after this the 
judgment. 
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THE CRYSTAL BUTTON; OR, ADVENTURES OF PAUL 
PROGNOSIS IN THE FORTY-NINTH CENTURY. By 
Chauncy Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. Cloth, 16mo, 
302 pp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This little work, prognostic of the triumphs of material science and mechanics 
in distant future, was written, the author tells us, between the years 1872 and 
1878 as a diversion from the too engrossing cares of business. After its comple- 
tion the author was debarred from publishing it by the advice of the present edi- 
tor, whose suggestion that it needed finish, and also to be sustained by a connected 
narrative, served to shelve it. In August, of last year, the success of Mr. Bella- 
my’s ‘* Looking Backward,” recalled *‘ The Crystal Button”’’ to the editor’s mem- 
ry, and he ed permission to reread it, with the result that he was called on to 
rearrange and edit it for publication.]} 


N Christmas eve there was an accident to the patent drawbridge 
which Paul Prognosis had put up. A schooner got caught by the 
tide and jammed in ; and, in the confusion that ensued, the old draw- 
keeper slipped and pitched headforemost in among the ice. The Boss 
(Paul) sprang in to the rescue, the dog, Smudge, followed his master, 
the fpreman followed the dog, and while they were battling with the 
current, a small boat from the schooner was promptly lowered away, 
and succeeded in picking up the half-drowned and frozen party. Paul 
was brought home insensible, and, on being put to bed, his wife took 
from his clenched hand a little rag of linen, with a button-hole, in 
which clung a small glass button. Dr. Clarkson’s diagnosis of the 
case was that Paul had received no injury beyond, probably, a severe 
blow on the head from an ice block or drifting log. That night Paul 
woke for a few minutes, and, recognizing his wife, asked weakly, 
** Is—Jake—all—right?” and, being answered in the affirmative, 
replied, ‘‘ Then, all’s well. I am very tired. Good-night, darling.” 

From that moment, Paul Prognosis never spoke an intelligible 
word, nor showed a sign of recognition of those ahout him, for a 
period of ten years. He talked often connectedly, but rarely 
responsively. His most striking peculiarity was that he appeared 
to regard anything he held in his hand, a toy, or waste-paper basket, 
for example, as some mechanical wonder, which he would discuss as 
indicating economy of time or energy, or as filling a want felt in the 
nineteenth century. His mind was active, but disconnected, from time 
and place and persons and things. He saw things, but not as others saw 
them, and recognized persons, but as living beings belonging to another 
time, and amid other surroundings than the real. 

Ten years later, and again on Christmas eve, Paul wakes from his 
long dream, somewhat disturbed to find that the moonlight is stream- 
ing through his window in a direction other than that which was 
due (ten years before) and becomes anxious lest the light is due to the 
rays of a comet which he had seen in his dream ; but he is quite right 
on Christmas morning, and gives his wife the present, a diamond 
ring, which he had bought for her yesterday, and which had lain 
unnoticed in the cash-pocket of his blouse, all these years. 

When Paul next slept, he passed at once into the dreamland city, 
The City of Tone, in which he had lived the past ten years, and took 
up the thread of his life there, to be interrupted from day to day, by 
his awakening into this matter-of-fact world of ours; and as he 
learned to dissociate the two, he recalled, and jotted down all his 
experiences from the time of his accident. 

He found himself tramping the streets of a city at day dawn with 
nothing but a night-shirt on, cold and chilled. His first gleam of com- 
fort was the warm breath of his dog Smudge (the dog had watched 
in his chamber all the night of the accident), and then looking about 
him at the magnificence of the buildings, he thought he must be in 
the New Jerusalem. Men and women, dressed alike, passed him 
without apparently seeing him. At length he caught sight of an old 
gentleman seated in a snug library, and inspecting something that 
looked like a coffee machine. Paul went in and appealed to him to tell 
him where he was, and how to get clothed. The Professor, for such he 
was, was delighted to find a man who knew ancient English, in which 
he supposed he was the only living expert, and told him that he was 
in the City of Tone which had been built upon the ruins of Old Boston 
long ages ago ; and in Anno Pacis 1372, or reckoning ‘‘ old style” 
A. D., 4872. The Professor then introduced himself as Professor 
Prosper, his assistant as Marco Mortimer, ordered a complete outfit 
for Paul for day and evening, street and house wear, gave him a 
room, ordered breakfast, extended a welcome to Smudge, and behaved 
generally as people will probably all do in A. P. 1372. 

But the times are exciting ; the comet Veda which never appeared 
during the Christian era, will approach the Earth in a few days, and 
some scientists are of opinion that on her last visit, her influence on 
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the tides caused the Noachian Deluge, and that considerable disturb- 
ance may attend her present visit ; but the Professor, who is in com- 
munication with the leading scientists of Mars, is quite confident that 
there is nothing to apprehend from the visit. 

One of the striking monuments of the City of Tone was the Tower 
of Peace and Good-Will, built to commemorate the inauguration of 
Universal Peace, at the dawn of the newera. The Professor took 
Paul to the top of this and showed him a glorious panorama, such 
as no eye in our age has restedon. The buildings were all pyramidal, 
touched each other at base, and were very lofty, while high ahead 
soared innumerable flying machines. From between the buildings 
rose a forest of slender poles for lighting the city by electricity, 
which is stored up diréctly from the sun’s rays, and from the wind and 
waves, and underneath the city, the Professor explained, all traffic is 
conducted by electricity in a two-storied street. As a matter of 
course the metal in general use in the arts is aluminium. Crime is 
scarcely known in this coming age, the most effective means for its 
eradication having been discovered in an instantaneous, and painless 
operation, to which all are subjected who are found suffering from any 
mental, physical or moral taint liable to be communicated to offspring. 
As a consequence progress in morality, and in an intelligent control 
of the forces of nature have gone hand in hand, and disease is as 
little prevalent as crime. The age of Experiment is passed, the 
forces of Nature and their possible applications are known, and all 
that remains for mechanical geniuses, is the perfecting of instruments 
for enriching human lives. 

In morality, the Age of Reform was inaugurated in the twentieth 
century by John Coster, the Apostle of Truth, and Founder of the 


Order of the Crystal Button, whose followers finally paved the way 
for the inauguration of the Era of Universal Peace. 

The only drawback to Paul’s enjoyment and appreciation of the glo- 
ries of the age was the approach of the comet, which might either herald 
a new era or close the world’s book of history, and opinions being 
divided, a measure of suspense was unavoidable. The Professor, too, 
has to admit, that its appearance just at that hour puts his theories to 
confusion, and points to the correctness of the theories of the catas- 
trophists. The telescopes are laid aside, the night lamps burn dim in 
the splendid glow of the rapidly approaching comet. Brighter and 
brighter grow the heavens, and nearer and nearer sweeps the glowing 
sphere, till its heat grows scorching—till the world’s enveloping atmos- 
phere bursts into a crackling sheet of flame—till all things crash about 
the trembling spectator—till all is blackness—till—till— 

Paul awoke, and calling his astonished wife by name for the first 
time in ten years, asked : 

‘* Mary, what is the meaning of that moonlight on the carpet ?” 


[[t is almost needless to remark that Paul ever afterwards treasured the Crystal 
button as a badge of the Order of which he became a member—in a. Pp. 1372—and 
whose motto or pledge is: / will try from this moment henceforth, to be true and 
honest in every act, word and thought ; and this crystal button I will wear, while 
the spirit of truth abides with mak 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES, A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LABOR. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P., 
late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Abridged. With Charts and Appendix by the Reverend W. D. T. 
Bliss. Introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, pp. 160. 
New York: The Humboldt Publishing Company. 1891. 


[Professor Rogers’s book on Work and Wages, based on his six-volumed and 
invaluable ** History of Agriculture and Prices,”’ is so well known to all students 
of the subject treated, that to say a word in its praise would be superfluous. 
Many, however, who have access to Professor Rogers’s works, have been deterred 
from reading them on account of their size. For such, Mr. Bliss has prepared this 
abridgment. The abridger is of the opinion that, while the facts of Rogers are of 
the highest possible authority, he is almost absurdly ‘ one-sided in his conclu- 
sions.” In this little book, therefore, the aim has been to present Rogers's state- 
ments only, not always in his order, but in all cases in his precise words. In an 
appendix are placed what Mr. Bliss considers to be the plain teachings of the 
Professor’s facts. Besides, there are inserted three charts, ee by Mr. Bliss 
from Rogers’s works, showing (1) The Wage Condition of the Agricultural 
Laborer in England, 1260-1885 ; (2) The Yee, SS ep of the English Carpenter 
for the same period ; (3) The Length of the Working Day. Professor Ely, in his 
very brief Introduction, commends Professor Rogers’s work ‘asa corrective of 
easy-going materialistic optimism *’ and as helping ‘to rouse people out of their 
carelessness and indifference ”’ as to the present condition of the workingman]. 


HE result of a record gathered from entries in payrolls, ex_ 

chequer bills, farm accounts and other sources, written day by 

day through centuries, is to show that the only progress in England in 

the matter of wages, is one where wrong and selfishness, and injustice, 

and misrule appear at every step. This progress is an indictment 

against England’s wealth to-day, as based upon the robbery of the 
people’s land and the infringement of the people’s rights. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the English workingman 
was a serf, something very different from a slave. In the fifteenth 
century the laborer was free—and not only free, but well off. By the 
year 1500, the laborer’s wages were higher than ever before. That 
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was the Golden Age of English Labor. It was Merry England then. 
We read it inthe joyous literature of the times. We see it in the 
laws. Agricultural wages were twice what they are to-day. Skilled 
wages were better than those of the present. Hours of labor were 
not long; not exceeding eight hours probably. 

Since the year 1500 wages have steadily declined. The Golden Age 
was succeeded by the Age of Iron. Wages tooka sudden fall. After 
the Iron Age came the Pauper Age. Tramps and highwaymen 
became so numerous that they had to be put down in some way, often 
by merciless laws. According to one authority, tramps were hung in 
the reign of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess” at the rate of three or four hundred 
a year, Finally, Elizabeth and her councillors devised the fatal 
Poor Laws. 

Through all the seventeenth century, while England was growing 
wealthy, her wealth was being built upon the growing poverty and 
wretchedness of her own pauperized workmen. The facts of artisan 
and lower life in London can be studied in Charles Booth’s studies in 
East London. But the English agricultural laborer is now often, and 
perhaps usually, worse off, as far, at least, as wages go, than even 
London’s poor. 

The advantage of the present time, however, is that the English 
workman has his future very largely in his own hand. He has only to 
remember that progress for him lies not in revolution, or even in gen- 
eral strikes, but in persistent insistance, not on paternal, but on demo- 
cratic fraternal legislation, the people becoming the government, and 
through it, obtaining their rights. 








CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. SECOND SERIES. A BOOK 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By ames Parton. 16mo, pp. 393. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1891. 

(Mr. Parton’s book, bearing this title, published in 1884, was so well received that 
he has thought it well to prepare another series of brief biographies of persons 
more or less notable. The greater portion of these persons, none of them now 
living, were Americans, and for the most of them, Mr. Parton tells us, he has a 
personal affection. This affection seems to have led the author, in one case at 
least, into a course which may not inaptly be called grotesque. He has included 
among the ‘‘ Captains of Industry,’’ James Lenox, of New York, a man born to a 
great fortune, who during his long life of more than four score years, certainly 
never did what can be truly called a day’s work, who passed his time in nurs- 
ing his immense inheritance and in collecting books which were curiosities only; 
the collector apparently lacking the mental energy necessary for serious study 
of any subject, who never even married or mingled in society, who showed no 
enterprise, activity or public spirit, unless that term can be applied to bequeath- 
ing for the use of the public the curiosities he could not carry with him into 
the next world. Mr. Parton’s practiced pen, however, makes all the biographies 
entertaining, ani the ‘‘ Young Americans” for whom the volume is designed, 
will find it pleasant to read and not uninstructive. An idea of the author’s 
manner of treatment may be got from the sketches of two of his subjects.] 


oo ELLIS, who was born in England in 1804, was regarded 
| in his time as the first man in the world in the marine branch of 
insurance. He was often called the king of the underwriters. Besides 
his business he had a hobby, which was the reform of education in 


England. ‘‘ Education,” he once wrote, ‘‘is not to be confounded 
with the mere teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic, nor with 
what goes by the name of history and geography. It means the 
teaching of the conditions of well-being and the training of youth 
to an observance of those conditions.” 

He spent the leisure of fifty years in the endeavor to convince the 
people of England of this truth. He wrote eighteen volumes, 
delivered hundreds of lectures, taught thousands of pupils, held 
numberless conversations, all having the same general purpose, all 
inculcating the same lesson, namely, that the general cause of 
human misery is the defects of human character, and that, therefore, 
the great object of all education should be to create, strengthen 
and exalt character. He wanted every child and every student to 
know the true causes, both of natural prosperity and personal welfare. 

He had considerable success in awakening public attention to these 
truths. Still they made their way but slowly. One reason for this 
may be gathered from an anecdote. At the time of the Irish famine, 
some one asked him if he had seen the beautiful prayer just issued by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the relief of the sufferers, which, the 
questioner thought, could not fail to be heard and answered. 

‘* Do you expect,” asked William Ellis, in his quiet, good-tempered 
way, ‘‘ that the Almighty will send another potato crop before next 
year, or that He will diminish the capacity of the human stomach ?” 


. . . . . 


It is sometimes said, and even by pretty good Americans, that an 
hereditary nobility is a handy thing to have in a country, to perform 
public duty, entertain distinguished visitors, and serve generally as an 
ornamental class. But what better nobleman could a country ordin- 
arily have than Philip Hone, that courtly, good-humored, hospitable 
and public-spirited citizen, who, from 1825 to 1840, was the most con- 
spicuous inhabitant of the City of New York, and, as its Mayor, was 
held in respect and pride by all his fellow-citizens. 

Like all the rest of human kind, he had his defects and his limits, 
but I should not know where to look for a nobleman of twenty 
descents, who better served or more sSatisfactorily adorned the 
place of his abode. He passed through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, but in them all preserved his cheerfulness, his 
good temper and his public spirit. He died in 1851, enjoying 
life and the society of his friends almost to his last day. He 
Lelonged to a New York which has passed away as completely as has 
the city of Athens in which Socrates talked and Plato wrote. But it 
lives again for the New Yorker who reads Philip Hone’s Diary, and 
who discovers therein that the New York of 1835 was not half so good 
a place as the New York of 1891. 


LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; OR, THE SCHOOLING OF THE 
APOSTLES BY OUR LORD By the Reverend Henry Latham, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Pp. 499. 
Pott & Co., 1891. 


[The sub-title of this book characterizes with great accuracy its exclusive pur- 
pose. The successor at Trinity of the famous Dr. Whewell, though a theologian 
of. ripe scholarship, allows himself nowhere to be diverted from his single object 
of showing the methods through which the Apostles of the Gospel were trans- 
formed into those very different beings—the Apostles of the Acts.) 
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Ms who had been wrangling as to who should be held greatest 
among them, were, within a brief space of time, so changed as to 
show no traces of self-regard, so that after the Resurrection, indeed, not 
one of them endeavored to draw a following after himself, or to claim 
succession to the place of the Master. Men who so short a time 
before had been terrified by the apprehension of their Lord, appeared 
boldly in their own behalf before councils and rulers, and faced with 
calmness the persecution which threatened their own extermination. 
The fashioning of the disciples to meet the emergencies of such a 
future must have been one of the chief objects of the training Christ 
gave them, and for which He ordered even the details of His own life. 
It is the purpose of the present volume to examine ‘the methods of 
this training, and to show how Christ’s original selection of them as 
disciples, His choice of Galilee as the main scene of action, His 
withdrawal from crowds, His sending them two by two through the 
cities, His revelation of Himself, both in what He communicated and 


in what He withheld, and His teaching in parables, were all steps of a 
progressive preparation for the trust about to be committed to them. 
Upon this personal fitness for their work, indeed, everything was to 
depend ; for He left no organized institutions, no ecclesiastical polity, 
no system for blasting society by positive law. Everything was to 
depend upon their own personal character and personal fidelity, and 
upon rendering their hearts fit receptacles for the seed-thoughts which 
then should germinate into the forms needed by each occasion as it 
should arise. 

Two characteristics of Christ’s method in educating His disciples 
constantly meet us—His care to keep alive in His followers the sense of 
their own personal freedom and responsibility, and with this His toler- 
ance of the existence of evil in the world as alone furnishing the con- 
ditions of that spiritual development which is the proximate end of 
God in His creation. By this marked recognition of their own per- 
sonality in the disciples He draws out in them the qualities of self- 
devotion and of trust in God without effacing the stamp of tneir indi- 
vidual natures. He trusted further in His teaching, less to their literal 
memory of His words, than to leaving in their hearts the foundations of 
character and of conduct. In their original selection they were taken 
from near the centre of gravity in one common humanity, not from 
the poorest, but from those who had sympathy with the poor. They 
were, first of all, to be witnesses and therefore not credulous enthusi- 
asts, but such literal-minded men as other men would trust. Even 
their emotions He represses. They are led by graduated steps from 
the scenes of personal intimacy, through the relative independence of 
their missionary tour to the temporary and at last the final separation. 
After the Resurrection they are still for a time to wait, now in Galilee, 
and now in Jerusalem, for such last interviews as would naturally pre- 
pare them for their reliance upon His spiritual presence alone. 

Of the next world, inconceivable to us now, He gave no description 
to engender fanaticism and arrest progress. He came to educate men 
to know God, and thereby to arrive at the assurance of immortality. 
Belief was to grow and not to be imposed. Parables easy of trans- 
mission through traditional narratives in place of dogma, (and these for 
His disciples, instead of the multitude,) preserved His followers in a 
measure from that awe-stricken worship of the letter which would 
have stifled individual thought. In dealing with the fragments of His 
teaching, preserved by tradition, private judgment became a necessity. 
Christ’s own Personality is everywhere the chief force of the Gospel, 
and its reproduction from four separate memoirs stimulates the effort 
of spiritual apprehension. Neither in revelation nor in miracle is 
there such absolute evidence as to crush out all opposition. Not even 
in the Resurrection is the evidence of overwhelming force, for its moral 
significance would then have been impaired by its independence of 
that concurrence of the free human will which is essential to a true 
religious belief. That transformation in temper, in view, and in habits 
of mind which converted the Apostles of the Gospel into the Apostles 
of the Acts was consummated and clinched by the bitter anguish of 
that Sabbath of mourning as well as by the burst of gladness on the 
appearance of the Risen Lord. 

A higher work, however, remained. They were to pass from the 
training ground to the arena of danger and also of authority. They 
were for this to be moulded by gradual progress, and by reviewing for 
forty days the Wonderful History, to be fitted for framing a society in 
which Christ’s work should be the outward law and Christ’s presence 
the sustaining life. By the descent of the Holy Spirit at their close, 
the outward visible training of the Apostles was brought to an end, 
and the guidance of that Spirit came in its place. These then were the 
steps by which the Apostles were taught Faith in the unseen. First 
by confidence in a Master at their side, next by the assurance that 
though unseen He was close at hand and could, if needed, appear and 
help as of old; and then, lastly, by the assurance that He is henceforth 
to be with them to the end of the world. 
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‘The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


SECRETARY BLAINE’S EXPERIMENT. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 9.—Among 
those of our esteemed contemporaries that are 
accustomed to do their own thinking, we ob- 
serve a very general disposition to regard the 
conclusion of Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity arrange- 
ment with Brazil in a spirit of candid interest 
and willingness to await results. 

That is right. The beginning of this im- 
portant experiment is a matter of National 
rather than partisan concern. If the reciproc- 
ity scheme works according to the expecta- 
tions of its able and sagacious promoter, the 
country will benefit greatly and Mr. Blaine 
will get more glory than falls to the lot of most 
statesmen. 

Let the Free Traders, if they please, wel- 
come reciprocity as a step towards their ideal. 
Let the Protectionists view it as the practical 
application of the doctrine of protection to 
American industry in’ its purest form. Let 
Republicans claim it as a Republican measure. 
Let Democrats insist that it is a policy forced 
upon the Republican leaders in the Fifty-first 
Congress in spite of themselves, 

Then, if results in the way of profitable 
commercial intercourse with our South Amer- 
ican sister Republic redound to the prosperity 
of this Nation, everybody can be happy, and 
everybody can join in awarding to the Hon. 
James G. Blaine the praise due to him for one 
of the boldest, most independent, and individual 
moves in the history of American statesman- 
ship. 





New York Times (Ind.), Feb. 9.—The zeal 
shown by the Secretary of State in the matter 
of reciprocal trade is not received by his asso- 
ciates (and rivals) in the Republican party with 
the cordiality that should reign between 
laborers in a common cause. Probably Mr. 
Blaine’s perspicacity is as great as that of the 
eminent Mr. Reed or the lately eminent Mr. 
McKinley, and he sees as clearly as do these 
gentlemen that in the precise ratio that the 
United States secures really reciprocal trade 
with other nations it must give up the system 
of unreciprocal trade, known as the protective 
tariff. 

But Mr. Blaine’s mind is as supple as it is 
perspicacious, and he can press one view at 
one time, and an opposite view at another time 
with a coolness and freedom from embarrass- 
ment of which the two other champions of 
Republicanism are quite incapable. He will 
talk protection whenever he has to, but he 
knows that the future is with greater and 
greater freedom of commerce. So he con- 
tinues his unwearied sapping and mining of 
the protection structure with a smiling coun- 
tenance, while the logical protectionists stand 
gloomy and puzzled, and wonder what he will 
do next. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), Feb. 9.— 
President Harrison's treaty with Brazil is a 
step in the right direction. Free trade with 
that Republic must prove a benefit to every- 
body concerned. It will bring the two nations 
into closer relations, open our markets to their 
products and open their markets to our manu- 
factures. 

We make our compliments to Mr. Harrison. 
The doctrine of protection on which he was 
elected has not resulted in the national pros- 

rity which was promised. The McKinley 
Bill is admitted to be a sham and a humbug. 
The very man who went to the White House 
on the home market fanaticism is now trying 
to induce Rio Janeiro merchants and American 
mill owners to trade with each other. 

All right. While the lamp holds out to burn 
the most frantic protectionist may return. Free 
trade with Brazil is good Democracy, and we 
are glad to see Mr. Harrison swing round 


|the new reciprocity treaty with Brazil will 
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to sound orthodox policies. It is even hinted 
that he contemplates opening the markets of 
all South America to our business enterprise, 
and that the day is not far distant when we 
shall trade in them without let or hindrance. 
That is agreeable news. We shall welcome 
the President and Mr. Blaine into the Demo- 
cratic household when their eyes are still fur- 
ther opened and they are ready to confess the 
error of their past lives. 

Free trade with Brazil is a good thing? 
Free trade with all the Southern republics is a 
good thing? Then why not extend its limits 
and give us free trade in every market of the 
world? The logic of the situation is as cheer- 
ing as it is inexorable. If this ounce of Brazil- 
ian tenderloin is good, why not give us a first- 
class porterhouse steak ? 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Feb. 5.— 

The farmers who favor reciprocity with South Amer- 
ica as against speleencty with Canada undoubtedly 
= it Tor granted that the nations “to the south of 

* are heavy importers of agricultural products, The 
fact i is that they buy next to nothing from us in this 
line, their imports being almost wholly confined to 
manufactured goods.—Zoston Globe. 

It is too much to ask of us to point out all the 
errors of our neighbor. If we once undertook 
it we should have nothing else to do. But 
this attempt to delude our farmers contains too 
glaring a misstatement to remain uncorrected. 
The G/ode declares that the Southern countries 
included in the Republican project of reciproc- 
ity ‘‘ buy next to nothing of us in this line (of 
agricultural products), their imports being al- 
most wholly confined to manufactured goods.” 
Such a blunder is simply inexcusable. In 1888 
agricultural products formed 22.76 per cent. 
of our exports to Mexico, 54.12 per cent. of 
our exports to British Honduras, 30.82 per 
cent. of our exports to the Central American 
States, 54.91 per cent. of our exports to the 





West Indies, and 28.81 per cent. of our exports 
to South America proper. If the products of 
our forests are included—as perhaps they ed 
be—the proportion is a good deal greater. 

The Millstone, organ of the milling interests | 
of this country, lately said that ‘‘ aside from the 
Argentine Republic and Chili, the entire flour 
supply of Spanish America must be imported, 
and if we could capture the lion’s share of it, 
as by position and facilities we should, 
we would be relieved of dependence on 
the British market for our surplus.” Our 
direct shipments of flour to Spanish America 
for the nine months ending Oct. 1, 1890, were 
1,905,851 barrels against 1,896,629 for the 
corresponding period of 1889, and this was 
independent of the large shipments that were 
handled by British houses and exported via 
Liverpool. The J/éi//stone pronounces the 
Spanish American business ‘‘ the most profit- 
able flour trade in the world,” and rightly says 
that ‘‘ it accentuates the necessity for direct 
communication and the application of the 
reciprocity measure.” 

All but 22,000 out of 91,000 farmers in the 
New England Homestead’s recent canvass 
declared emphatically for reciprocity with 
Latin America. The G/ode sapiently observes 
that these farmers are ‘‘ manifestly in need of 
a deal of wholesome instruction.” The facts 
and figures cited above suggest that the farmers 
know where their interests lie, and that it is the 
Glove that should be instructed. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Feb. 8.—Whether 





enable the United States to bridge the gap 
between the nine millions of goods a year we 
have been selling to Brazil and the sixty mil- 
lions or more we have been buying in that 
country, remains to be seen. If it does so, or 


if it increases our sales to Brazil to one-half | 


the amount we purchase from her, it will prove 
the best stroke of business the United States 
have lately made. 

That the treaty will in any large measure 
increase our purchases from Brazil is not to be 
expected. Our imports from that country are 
chiefly coffee, India rubber and hides, all of 





which we must have, duty or no duty. Our 
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purchases of coffee last year from Brazil 
amounted to forty-five millions, of rubber 
nine millions, and of hides something over two 
millions. These were all admitted free, but if 
there had been a duty on them we should still 
have been compelled to purchase, as we could 
have bought the coffee nowhere else so cheaply, 
the rubber we could have bought nowhere 
else at any price, and the hides were all 
needed for our manufactures of leather. Sugar, 
of which we bought from Brazil less than two 
millions, isthe only important dutiable article 
on our list of Brazil’s raw imports. 

If the treaty is of any value whatever it 
should largely increase our sales to Brazil. Of 
the nine millions we sold to the Brazilians last 
year, flour and wheat composed four million 
nine hundred thousand, or more than one-half. 

We paid Brazil for coffee, rubber, hides and 
other products over fifty millions in hard cash, 
which went to various European countries to 
pay for goods the most of which we do or can 
produce in the United States. 

Our high tariff militates against a large trade 
in manufactured goods with Brazil. If our 
exporters, however, can be induced to give 
special attention to the wants of this market 
the new treaty may open the way for a profit- 
able trade in a good many articles heretofore 
brought from Europe. The treaty throws 
down the bars. Americans are invited to enter 
and show goods and make prices. More than 
that, they can study the special wants of the 
Brazilian trade without hindrance and learn 
whether they can supply those wants by the 
manufacture of goods especially adapted to 
them. 

It is evident that there are great possibilities 
in the way of an increase of trade and com- 
merce with our American neighbors if Mr. 
Blaine and his successors persistently pursue 
the policy he has inaugurated, and if we 
modify our own tariff sufficiently to enable our 
manufacturers to compete on fair terms with 
those of Europe. 


Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 7.—The 
things imported most largely by Brazil are 
manufactured cotton goods, with which Britain 
supplied it to the value of about $14,000,000 in 
1887. Our exports of uncolored cotton cloths 
to Brazil for 1889 were of the value of 
$190,611, of cotton wearing apparels $5,934, 
and of all other manufactures of cotton 
$22,302 ; thus we sold to Brazil less than one- 
fourth as much manufactured cotton as she 
bought from Great Britain, while we have gen- 
erally bought two-thirds of her whole coffee 
crop, and admitted it duty free, while Britain 
has levied a heavy tariff on the less than one- 
third which she purchased. Brazil also buys 
agricultural implements largely. But our last 
year’s sales to her were of the value of no 
more than $21,836. 

Great Britain sold her nearly $2,000,000 
of iron manufactures in the same period. 
About the only article which the United States 
has exported to Brazil in excess of Great Britain 
is wheat, and of that Britain has none to ex- 
port. The largest shipment made was in 1887, 
in which year we sold to her 748,937 barrels 
of flour, on every pound of which a tariff duty 
was levied, though in that year we admitted 
1,764,581 bags of Brazilian coffee duty free, 
which was more than Great Britain, the rest of 
Europe, and the rest of the whole world pur- 
chased from her. 

The treaty of reciprocity between Brazil and 
the United States, signed by President Harri- 
son, does away with the injustice of a tariff 


| upon flour imported to Brazil, while coffee im- 


ported to the United States is free. 

This reciprocity treaty isa great experiment, 
whose outcome will be waited for anxiously. 
In our opinion, it needs to be supplemented by 
liberal appropriations for lines of steamships 
sailing between the ports of the two countries. 

Boston Herald (ind.), Feb. 7.—It is reported 
from Washington that Mr. Blaine is very much 
elated by his success in negotiating a reciproc- 
ity treaty with Brazil, as well as by the pros- 
pect which it opens for similar arrangements 
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with Cuba and Mexico, and even with some of 
the more reluctant South American republics. 
He sees with his mind’s eye in these treaties of 
commerce sound planks for the construction of 
a Presidential platform, on which he can take 
his stand next year as the nominee of his 
party, and carry the country to the rallying 
cry of ‘‘ Blaine and business.” 

Well, there might easily be a weaker plat- 
form and a less taking cry. But why does Mr. 
Blaine turn his attention so exclusively south- 
ward? Canada is knocking at his door. A 
reciprocity treaty with our northern neighbor 
would lay a more solid foundation for his Presi- 
dential canvass than he can secure in any other 
way. 

New- Yorker Staats Zeitung (Dem.), Feb. 9. 
—Blaine’s reciprocity is humbug, so long as 
the McKinley Bill renders it impossible for us 
to compete on equal terms with the other great 
industrial powers for the world’s markets. The 
reciprocity idea has doubtless made great prog- 
ress. Blaine is said to go about with his 
pockets stuffed with reciprocity treaties ; while, 
according to a recent report of the Chairman 
of the House committee for foreign affairs, not 
less than seventeen rules for the regulation of 
reciprocal trade with other American countries 
are ready for submission to Congress. 

All this indicates a desire for the extension 
and greater freedom of trade between the 





several nations of this continent, and involves 
the tacit admission that the tendency of our 
tariff policy has been to restrict and hamper 
commerce. 

The advocacy of reciprocity in the Republi- 
can organs is a mere attempt to steal the | 
thunder of the Democratic party. If they 
have really seen the injustice and folly of the 
McKinley Bill, they should come forward in 
honest and open advocacy of the repeal of this 
prohibitive regulation, which presses like an 
ogre on the energies of the people, and frame 
a Tariff Bill in the interest.of the community | 
instead of in the interests of a privileged few. 


Chicago News (ind.), Feb.6.—Time alone can 
demonstrate the actual advantages of Mr. 
Blaine’s innovation in the American tariff sys- | 
tem. If reciprocity with the South American 
countries proves profitable it is possible that an 
American zollverein embracing Canada, Mex- 
ico and all the Latin-American countries may 
be an event of the not-distant future. With | 
such a consummation growing out of this pre- 
liminary Brazil treaty the fame of Secretary 
Blaine as an enlightened economist will be 
assured. 


Denver Republican, Feb. 3.—It appears that 
Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity policy is looked upon 
with favor in Brazil, and that if a reciprocity 
treaty were adopted by Brazil and the United 
States, it would result in a very large increase | 
in the trade between the two _ countries. 
Undoubtedly it is true that there are many | 
articles manufactured in this country which) 
could be sold in Brazil at a vast profit, and | 
that, too, in competition with England and | 
other European countries. If Mr. Blaine 
shall succeed in carrying his policy into effect, 
it will not only greatly enlarge our foreign 
commerce, but it will also elevate him in the 
estimation of the country. He is now looked 
upon as one of the foremost of Americans, and 
he is doing more than any other man to 
improve our foreign relations. 





CONCERNING AN EXTRA SESSION. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Feb. 7.— 
The Sum is not ‘‘ speaking from mere proba- 
bilities” when it informs the public that ‘‘a 
proclamation from the President may be 
expected, probably before the 2oth or 25th of 
this month, calling an extra session of the 
United States Senate to meet in Washington 
on the 4th of March or immediately afterwards. 
It may also be presumed that the business to 
be brought before the called session will be of 





more than ordinary importance.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Sun may have a pull on information un- 
known to the rest of mankind, but the surface 


indications just now do not favor an extra ses- | 


sion. It seems pretty clear that the Elections 
Bill will not consume any more time, that the 
silver crusade will be a failure, and that the 
Appropriation Bills will be passed in good 
time. There would be advantages and disad- 
vantages in an extra session, and they should 
be carefully weighed. The advantages would 
come to the country at large in the official ex- 
posure of the incapacity and mendacity, the 
folly and malignancy, of the Democratic party. 
The disadvantage would be in the embarrass- 
ment that the agitation of the money standard 
question would inflict upon business. It prob- 
ably will not be found necessary that Gov. Hill 
should abandon Albany in three weeks. If | 
there should be a session of the Senate he 
would not be required to make a quorum, and 
his presence or absence will not affect mate- 
rially the Democratic minority. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Feb. 8.—The 
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|the reputation of the committee for earnest- 
|ness. The body to which this committee is 
amenable cannot afford to indorse such delib- 
erate purpose to whitewash as is now manifest. 

The indications are sufficient to convince the 
people that speculations in silver were rife 
about both houses of Congress while the bills 
which put up the price of that metal were in 
process of enactment. Unless the guilty ones 
are uncovered the entire body will stand tainted 
before the public. 


THE FINDING IN GEN. RAUM’S CASE, 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 7.—The 
Special Committee which Speaker Reed 
‘** packed ” with great care and great disregard 
of precedent in such cases, for the purpose of 
not finding evidence in support of the charges 
against the Commissioner of Pensions, Gen. 
Raum,have concluded their labors and are about 
to present a majority report declaring that they 
have been entirely successful, and that no 
really damaging evidence against Gen. Raum 
was able to get a hearing in their presence. 





report that an extra session of Congress will 
be called is based on the discovery that Secre- | 
tary Blaine has nearly concluded negotiations | 
for the adoption of an international coinage | 
standard. This leads naturally to the disclo- | 
sure that reciprocity with Mexico may soon be 
announced. The establishment of an Ameri-| 
can standard of coinage will be a practical | 
necessity when reciprocal relations shall have | 
been established between all of the govern-| 
ments south of us, as it now seems probable | 
will soon be the case. This necessity is fortu- | 
nate, as it promises to put a lasting quietus 
upon the scheme for free coinage of our 
debased dollar, with a world of foreign silver | 
to struggle for admittance to our mints. 
Mr. Blaine’s department appears to have much | 
more business in it than Mr. Reed’s House. 





|THE SILVER POOL INVESTIGATION. | 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Feb. | 


| 4.—If the silver pool committee suppose that | 
| they,are fooling the people of this country into 


a belief that they have any intention of expos- 
ing Congressional speculators in silver, they are 
badly mistaken. Every day’s sitting only 
serves to confirm the general impression that 
the purpose of the committee is to so manage 
their alleged investigation as to make expos- 
ures impossible. In this purpose both Demo- 
crats and Republicans of the committee seem 
to be cordially united and equally earnest. 
The work has been clumsy from the first. 
The unnecessary delays in starting were so 
managed as to make it apparent that there was 
general dread of the investigation in both 
houses. The fact that a postponement had 
been arranged, so as to allow Senator Cameron | 
to be re-elected in quiet, was known in Wash- | 


| ington a week before the committee adjourned | 


over the date for the election at Harrisburg. | 
There is excellent reason for the belief that the 
members of the committee are fully aware of | 
the main points of the silver scandal, and of the | 
persons involved in the speculations.‘ Their 
methods of examination have been astounding. 

Not a single witness of importance has been 
subjected to a cross-examination deserving the 
name. In a dozen cases, when it was perfectly 
apparent that witnesses knew points of much 
importance, they have been promptly dropped. 
Yesterday the committee spent the entire day 
in badgering a witness who evidently had 
valuable information. This is the witness 
whose character the committee began to attack 
through other witnesses two weeks before he 
was called. Whatever the standing of this 
man might have been, it was an atrocity to 
examine witnesses for the purpose of discredit- 
ing his character before the committee 
examined him. This is sufficient proof to the 
ordinary mind that the committee feared him, 
and knew that he was in possession of facts 
that it would be difficult for whitewashers to 
deal with. 

This sort of thing has gone far enough. It 


| humiliated by its failure. 
| upon a misstatement of the facts. 
| assailant of the Commissioner was the Wash- 


The Democratic minority intend to present a 
quite different report, but of course the 
House will pay little heed to that, and will 
adopt the ‘‘ whitewashing” verdict. At the 
same time we doubt if there is an intelligent 
person in the country, who has followed the 
inquiry, who will be influenced at all by the 
majority’s finding. 

We observe that several Republican news- 
papers are saying that this finding will be a 
great disappointment to Democrats and Mug- 
wumps, since they are responsible for the 
assault upon the Commissioner, and will be 
This view is based 
The leading 


ington correspondent of the New York 7riéune, 
who was ably and bravely sustained in the 
editorial columns of the paper. There are no 
signs yet that the whitewashing verdict has 
produced a change of attitude in this high 
Republican quarter. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Feb. 9.—The 


| minority of the Raum Investigating Committee 


goes rather too far when it reports the charges 
against him proved. The Scotch verdict ‘‘ not 
proven” would about fit his case, together with 
the conclusion of the minority ‘‘ that the Com- 
mission has not measured up to that standard 
of public consecration to public service which 
should inspire all chief officers of the Govern- 
ment.” 


THE ‘*THIRD PARTY.” 


New York Times (Ind.), Feb. 9.—The help- 
lessness of the professional politicians in the 
presence of any new political issue or of any 
new political sentiment is a spectacle that loses 
none of its ludicrous interest by repetition. 
At present the Farmers’ Alliance is the factor 
in politics that mainly disturbs and perplexes 
the politicians. That association has managed 
to elect several Representatives, and at least 
one Senator, and has been so encouraged by 
this last success that its leaders in the North- 
west have begun to talk of Mr. Peffer as its 
candidate for the Presidency in 1892. That 
the Alliance will remain a ‘‘ third party ” is, of 
course, quite certain, for neither of the Na- 
tional parties could, without suicide, adopt its 
platform, however each may pander to it in 
local or even in State politics. What is not 
certain is which of the old parties it will injure 
the more, and it is this question the politicians 
are now considering. 

At first sight the Alliance seems to be a 
mere recrudescence of the old Greenback 
party and the old Silver party, which means 
that it isa party in favor of ashorter yardstick. 
It is a Cave of Adullam to which are invited to 
gather all that are in debt and all that are in dis- 
tress and all that are discontented. That money 
cannot be cheapened, and yet reniain of the same 
value, is a proposition as clear to an Adulla- 
mite as to anybody else, though the Alliance 





has already weakened, if it has not destroyed, 


in several States has pretended to disbelieve 
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it. Nevertheless, a man who is in debt is 
interested in cheapening the measure of value 
so that he can discharge his debt with less value 
than “‘ Shylock” lent him. It is the ‘‘ debtor 
class ” that makes the strength of the Farmers’ 
Alliance as it made the strength of the third 
parties that preceded it. 

The difference between this party and its 
predecessors is, that although this is not prop- 
erly a National party, it is formidable in North- 
ern and in Southern States. 

Naturally the Alliance, if it seriously pre- 
sented a candidate for the Presidency next 

ear, would draw from the Democrats in the 

outh and from the Republicans in the North- 
west, whereas heretofore third parties have 
drawn their strength almost entirely from one 
of the existing parties. It is not likely that in 
a National election the Alliance or any third 
party could withdraw enough Democratic votes 
in the South to endanger any Southern State. 
There is still in the South a fear of the revival 
of the sectional issue which is not altogether 
unfounded. The Southern dread of the conse- 
quences of the Force Bill has been very great. 

On the other hand, the sentimental horror 
among men who have been born or bred Re- 
publicans against voting for a Democrat is 
much weaker than it used to be. The con- 
servative and respectable Administration of 
Cleveland is, in great part, to be credited with 
the weakening of this sentiment. The menin 
the North-west who have been diverted from 
the Republican party by the Farmers’ Alliance 
are not only likely to remain out of it, but 
' when it comes to a choice, it is probable that 
enough of them will vote for the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency to put in jeopardy 
States that have heretofore been regarded as 
‘* Republican strongholds.” 


America (Ind.), Chicago, Feb. 5.—After 
many years of blind reliance in public matters 
upon interested politicians, the farmer has 
roused up, discovered that things are not going 
to suit him, and started out to reform them. 
This very laudable purpose would call for 
admiration, if the farmer were not apparently 
bent on reforming everything from top to 
bottom in a minute, and on his own respon- 
sibility. He should devote at least half an hour 
to the task, and should ask the advice of some 
of his neighbors. 

That the worthy follower of agricultural 
pursuits should be distrustful of those people 
of the towns who show an interest in him is 
not to be wondered at. They have used him 
for their own purposes very frequently in the 
past. Now, however, the cold glitter of sus- 
picion is in his eye. He seesdeceit on every 
hand. He will mend matters, 

The farmer, very likely, is more honest than 
is the small politician whom he aims to hurl 
from power, But his large distrust embraces 
both the good and the evil men who do not 
seek their fortune at the end of a plowline. 
The ability to raise a crop of corn is very dif- 
ferent from that required on a judge’s bench. 
The knowledge of cattle-raising is in no way 
allied to that which is necessary to solve the 
problems of the National currency. 

At the start it was the avowed purpose of 
the leaders of the farmers’ movement to keep 
their organization out of politics. Now, how- 
ever, since their power has been demonstrated 
in a startling manner by the results of the last 
general election, the farmers are drifting 
rapidly into a third party movement. They 
have practically declared their intention of 
nominating a national ticket in 1892. By 
joining forces with the workingmen of the 
cities they hope to sweep the country and 
place their candidate in the White House. In 
the light of their late successes it cannot be 
said that their ho have carried them 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Before that 
fateful year. however, the farmers think of 
abolishing National banks, of securing the 
free coinage of silver, and the loaning of Gov- 
ernment funds on lands and crops. If they 
find time for it, along with their farm work, 
they will carry out other reforms which take 
their fancy. 
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One great benefit may come from the farm- 
ers’ movement. Because of it the breaking 
up of the solid South is imminent. With the 
division of white votes in the Southern States 
every black man is likely to become a voter in 
fact as well asin name, either as a Republican, 
a Democrat, or a member of the third party. 


THE TREASURY PORTFOLIO. 

Springfield Republican (Ind.), Feb. 7.—The 
Boston Courant, organ of the negro race in 
that city, wants the President to appoint a man 
of that blood to succeed Mr. Windom, and 
names Blanche K. Bruce, John M. Langston, 
John R. Lynch, Frederick Douglassand James 
M. Townsend as men fit for the position. It 
argues as follows : ‘‘ Was not the Hon. Benja- 
min Harrison elected‘solely by black men? It 
is conceded on all hands that he was. Even 
the President himself admits it. In view of 
these indisputable facts, a cabinet position is 
not at all too large a gift for President Harri- 
son to bestow upon the faithful colored Repub- 
licans who made him the head of the Nation.” 
This is a good argument from the point of 
view of political service, and it may be said 
that a number of candidates less fit than Bruce 
have been named. But really a Secretary of 
the Treasury should have some special qualifi- 
cations, and aside from Bruce, who has been 
register of the Treasury, the Courant’s men 
have not afforded a presumption of such quali- 
fications in their careers, however distinguished 
in other important positions. 


New York World (Dem.), Feb. 10.—The 
President owes it to the country to select as 
Mr. Windom’s successor a man of the very first 
ability and of the highest personal character. 
At this juncture in the monetary affairs of the 
country the Secretary of the Treasury should 
be a man who commands the confidence of the 
business interests. 

Most of those who are mentioned ought not 
to be thought of for the office. John C. New 
was once Treasurer, it is true, but he and 
Stephen B. Elkins, both of whom are spoken 
of, are only known as party bosses. Ex-Gov. 
Charles Foster, of Ohio, is not much better. 
He, too, is a party boss, and has never done a 
thing nor uttered a word that indicates any fit- 
ness for the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
The same may be said of Congressman 
Cannon. As for John F. Swift, of California, 
who knows anything about him? 

The Secretaryship of the Treasury isa great 
office. It should be filled with the nearest ap- 
proach to a great man that the Republican 
party can furnish. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Feb. 6.—Major 
McKinley, according to the statement of papers 
close to him, will not accept the Treasury port- 
folio, if he is tendered it. He is the Presi- 
dent’s first choice, but he has set his heart on 
the Ohio governorship. Among recent names 
mentioned in connection with the vacancy is 
that of ex-Senator Palmer, of Michigan, who 
is thoroughly in accord with the Administra- 
tion’s financial policy. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Feb. 6.—The 
message of President Harrison to Congress, 
urging that the law which requires that per- 
manent provisions be made for a vacancy in 
the Cabinet within ten days from the time such 
vacancy occurs, be so modified that the Pres- 
ident be empowered to appoint one of the 
Assistant Secretaries to perform the duties of 
the head of a department until such head is 
duly appointed and qualified, is an indication 
that the President wishes ample time for 
deliberation in the matter of a successor to 
Secretary Windom. Such time should cer- 
tainly be given him. The appointment of a 
Secretary of the Treasury is at any time one of 
great importance, and at present, with very 
weighty financial legislation pending, one of 
supreme moment. The President should not 
be forced to make the appointment hastily. 
Ample opportunity should be given to care- 
fully weigh all the questions which enter into 
this appointment. 
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THE STATE INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 10.—Gover- 
nor Hill has done a good many disreputable 
acts since he took possession of his present 
Office, but his choice of such a person as ex- 
Senator ‘‘ Jim” Pierce for the Insurance Super- 
intendeney is to be regarded as the crowning 
disgrace of his administration. The nomina- 
tion is absolutely indefensible, and is explaina- 
ble only on the theory that the Governor has 
determined that the department shall cease to 
be managed to promote the public welfare and 
shall be reconstructed so that it shall be a ten- 
der to the Democratic machine and to his own 
boom for the Presidency. 

We have characterized the nomination as ab- 
solutely indefensible. Even so prominent a 
Democratic newspaper as the New York World 
—which is, of course, friendly to the Gov- 
ernor, and which helped to make him Senator 
—is constrained to say: ‘‘ Ex-Senator Pierce 
is not a proper man for the head of the Insur- 
ance Department.” The independent Herald 
takes the same ground. It declares that the 
Governor ‘‘ might as well appoint a fox to look 
after a hen-roost” as to place Pierce at the 
head of the Insurance Department. This is 
putting the point strongly, but not stronger 
than the facts will warrant. The fact is that 
the marked unfitness of Pierce for the place is 
generally recognized by those who are best 
acquainted with his record either as a legislator 
or in connection with the Insurance Depart- 
ment and insurance companies. To turn out 
the honest, capable and experienced Superin- 
tendent Maxwell in order to give his office to 
Pierce would be nothing less than a public 
outrage. 

It is to be hoped that any Republican Sen- 
ators who may have consented for any reason 
whatever to play into the hands of the Gov- 
ernor by voting to confirm Pierce on sober 
second thought will refrain from committing 
so great an offense against the people and 
against their party. A vote for Pierce by a 
Republican Senator would be a vote to demoral- 
ize the Insurance Department and to betray 
the Republican party. It could admit of no 
other interpretation. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), Feb. 10.— 
Hill’s latest move, to dismiss Maxwell, the 
Superintendent of Insurance, and appoint ex- 
Senator Pierce in his stead, is demonstration 
strong as holy writ that he is ready to sacrifice 
the financial interests of the State to his own 
personal ambition. 

The Presidential bee in Hill’s bonnet is an 
insect of large dimensions. Its buzz is so loud 
that he has become deaf to every consideration 
of honest politics. He is apparently willing to 
obey either the Lord or the devil if either the 
Lord or the devil will clear his obstructed path 
to the White House. 


New York Press (Rep.), Feb. 10.—There 
is a universal demand from the sane and decent 
men of all parties that ex-Senator James F. 
Pierce of Tweed antecedents shall not be 
appointed Insurance Commissioner. The 
issue is not whether he is a Hill man or 
whether Maxwell is a Cleveland man. The 
Press would oppose not only any Cleveland 
man but any Republican whose record was 
anything like as bad as Pierce’s, and it would 
cordially indorse the appointment of a Hill 
man if the Hill man had a straight record and 
was the best man available for the place, with 
a Democratic Governor. 

The moral sentiment of the Republican party 
of the State is already outraged by the bare 
suggestion of a deal by which Republican Sen- 
ators are supposed to stand ready to confirm 
Pierce. We again tell the Republican Sena- 
tors in question that the party will not have 
and will not stand this blind, blundering sort 
of disregard of the protests of thousands of its 
rank and file against having any but clean and 
upright men named for public place. To dis- 
regard the Republican demand for decency 
instead of deals is fatal. 
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GOVERNOR HILL. 


Houston Post (Dem.), Feb. 4.—One of the 
most conspicuous figures to-day in American 
politics is that of Governor David Bennett 
Hill, and his recent election to the United 
States Senate, without opposition, proves his 
unbounded popularity at home. On this sub- 
ject the Memphis Affeal-A valanche says : 

‘*A careful reading of the half dozen speeches 
in the Democratic Legislative caucus of the New 
York General Assembly, nominating Governor 
Hill for the Senatorship, convinces one that 
whatever may be the predilections of New 
York Democrats as between Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Hill for the Presidency, they are united 
in their affection for Governor Hill as a leader, 
and were enthusiastically unanimous in favor 
of making him Senator as a token of regard.” 

Of course there is room for the theory that 
Governor Hill’s promotion to the Senate was 
more for the purpose of getting him out of the 
way of Mfr. Cleveland than because of any 
particular or spontaneous regard for himself. 
And no doubt there would be something in 
such theory, but another circumstance should 
be considered in the same connection—the 
enthusiastic praise of the Governor by the 
entire Democratic press of New York, both 
city and country. This proves his popularity 
is not among the politicians alone, but per- 
meates the New York Democracy from Buffalo 
to the Vermont line. 

Another point in Governor Hill’s favor is 
that, while so popular with the Democrats of 
his State, he is cordially hated by the Repub- 
licans and Mugwumps. He is not the Post’s 
favorite for President (though not seriously ob- 
jecting to him), but it likes and admires the 
man. There is something in him. He is a 
Democrat and believes in his party, in its prin- 
ciples and its traditions. He has been regarded 
as merely a politician, but this characterization 
is unjust. He is a great man. None savea 
great man could have done what he has done, 
have accomplished what he has accomplished— 
commanded the respect and confidence at home 
and the admiration abroad which have been 
accorded him. 


BROOKLYN’S SCANDAL. 


New York World (Dem.), Feb. 10.—There 
was a long argument before the General Term 
yesterday in the Ziegler suit touching the 
Brooklyn water-supply case. 

The argument was as learned as it was long, 
and it dealt with technical questions of law 
which the Court may decide one way or the 
other without in any way altering public opin- 
ion concerning the merits of the case or re- 
lieving the popular mind of the uncomfortable 
suspicion that the Mayor of Brooklyn and his 
associates in this matter have been engaged in 
furthering an attempt to wrong the city, whether 
the attempt was made under cover of a strict 
compliance with the law or otherwise. 

This latter question is the only one submitted 
to the General Term Court for decision, and 
its decision either way will do nothing to clear 
up the case in the higher court of public 
opinion. 

If the case is prejudiced there the Mayor 
and his associates have only themselves to 
blame for the fact. The accusations made 
against them by Ziegler perforce took the form 
of allegations that their course had been 
illegal, but they involved by necessary implica- 
tion a charge against the integrity of the acts 
done and attempted. Mr. Chapin and his 
associates could not afford to meet such a 
charge with legal quibbles. They could not 
afford, if their conduct had been free from all 
taint of wrong-doing, to rest their defense upon 
anything except the fullest possible laying 
bare of the facts, that the public might see for 
itself what had been done and why. 

They have not taken that course. From be- 
ginning to end they have taken every advan- 
tage that the ingenuity of lawyers could win 
forthem. They have fought the case through 
upon technical points of law, as men do who 
know that their case is safe only behind a che- 
veaux de frise of law points. 
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Mayor Chapin is a brilliant man, ambitious 
of political preferment. He has much to ex- 
plain before asking anything further from the 
Democratic parcy or the people of his city or 
State. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Feb. 7.—The Eagle 


has only the public interest at heart in its | 


relation to the water business or to any other 
public business. It declared that the acquis- 
ition of the plant, entering into the pending 
case, should be made publicly or deliberated 
upon in public and not secretly. Because the 
attempt to acquire that plant was secretly 
pursued all this trouble has occurred. That is 
now as plain to the defendants as it is to the 
people. Following the exposure of the secrecy 
of the procedure came its arrest, in transitu, 
by the operation of two Democratic judges. 
An incident of the litigation by another 
Democratic judge has come in for unexampled 
and unmerited abuse. An effect of that abuse 
may not improbably be the creation, by revul- 
sion, of a public sentiment more favorable to 
the defendant officials than they are entitled to 
have. 

They are entitled to their rights and to the 
law, to the presumption of innocence and to a 
fair trial and to no more. They are not 
entitled to the influence in their favor of the 
indignation of the public, created by abuse of 
the bench. Yet such a benefit is being created 
forthem. Concededly the case must be tried. 
At the time set for its consideration by the 
Court, and of that time the Court is the judge 
and no one else, arrangements for the trial 
should be made. In Court and with the case is 
the place and should be found the duty of the 
lawyers related to it. Let them stop their 
quarreling, or, if that is asking too much, let 
them not make the judges and their fair fame 
the subject of it. Abuse of the judiciary here 
and now should cease. 


FOREIGN. 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY MOVE- 
MENT. 


Toronto Mail (ind.), Feb. 9.—Dissolution was 
launched upon the Liberals like a bolt out of a 
clear sky. The experiences of 1882 and 1887 
have taught them that in this age of surprises it 
is well to be always ready forafray. Besides 
the independent sources of information had 
warned the public two weeks in advance not 
only of the approach of the battle, but of the 
actual date that had been selected for the 
polling. 

As it is impossible to define the Ministerial 
view of reciprocal trade, so it is difficult to 
fathom that of the opposition. On one side 
the policy is represented as agreeing with Mr. 
Blaine’s declaration that there is to be no rec- 
iprocity in natural products only. Mr. Blaine, 
however, does not say that there is to be any 
reciprocity at all. He has merely placed him- 
self on record as opposed to a particular and 
limited form of free exchange. If Mr. Blaine 
is prepared to go in for reciprocity, how far is 
he ready to go? He might, consistently with 
his letter, take in a few manufactures, or might 
take in all; he might insist upon discrimina- 
tion against Great Britain, or he might leave 
us fiscally free ; he might stand out for abso- 
lute commercial union, or might make a very 
moderate and very limited bargain. Mr. 
Blaine has really left himself a free hand. It 
is idle, therefore, to quote him as the exponent 
of any particular reciprocal policy. 

On this side of the line opinion is in proc- 
ess of formation. it has been said that we 
ought to be prepared to agree to discrim- 
ination against British goods on American 
tariff lines. This involves commercial union. 
On the other hand, direct taxation has been 
proposed as a means of filling the gap which 
free trade will effect in the revenue. This 
means that plain and full reciprocal union is 
looked for. 








Halifax Morning Chronicle (Lib.), Feb. 7.— 


; Commercial union has been advocated by Mr. 
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Erastus Wiman, a Canadian gentleman resid- 
ing in New York, who has done much to make 
the affairs of the Dominion known throughout 
the United States. His views, however, are 
not the views of the Liberal party. What the 
Liberals advocate is that everything produced 
or manufactured in Canada shall be admitted 
free into the United States, that everything 
produced or manufactured inthe United States 
shall be admitted free into Canada, and that 
each country shall remain perfectly at liberty 
to adopt such tariff as it may be pleased to 
prefer in its dealings with the rest of the world. 


San Francisco Bulletin (Ind. Rep.), Feb. 
4.—Three districts of the Union are espe- 
cially concerned in preventing any reciprocity 
raid upon their interests. New England does 
not want to compete with Canadian fisher- 
men; the Northwest has reason to dread 
the free admission of Canadian lumber and 
manufactures thereof; California has more 
at stake than either in protecting her barley 
and lumber. The Pacific Coast has a like 
interest. The representatives from these sec- 
tions of the Union should, in the next Con- 
gress, ignore partisan differences and stand 
together in defense of the business interests of 
their constituents. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 5.—In view 
of the dissolution of the Dominion Parliament, 
and the short period intervening before election, 
it is the imperative duty of Congress to pass the 
Hitt resolution, which provides as follows: 

That whenever it shall be duly certified to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada has declared a desire to establish 
commercial union with the United States, having a 
uniform revenue system, like internal taxes, to be col- 
lected and like import duties to be imposed on articles 
brought into either country from other nations, with 
no duties upon trade between the United States and 
Canada, he shall appoint three Commissioners to meet 
those who may be likewise designated to represent the 
Government of Canada to prepare a plan for the 
assimilation of the import duties and internal revenue 
taxes of the two countries and an equitable division of 
receipts in a commercial union, and said Commission- 
ers shall report to the President, who shall lay the 
report before Congress. 

Without wasting any further time Congress 
should give the Canadian Liberals an official 
declaration of what this country is ready to 
do in the matter of reciprocity. Secretary 
Blaine already has notified them officially 
what it will not do. Now, let Congress say 
what it will do, and say it right off, so that 
the machinery can be set in motion before the 
Canadian elections, and the hollow pretensions 
of the Tory platform may be exposed to the 
Canadians. 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), Feb. 6.—The 
desire for establishing better trade relations 
between the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America seems to be stronger 
in Canada than ever before. It is being dis- 
cussed in all circles from British Columbia to 
New Brunswick. The newspapers of the 
populous Canadian cities are dwelling upon 
the necessity and the officials are being forced 
into the question by the weight of public dpin- 
ion. Plainly speaking, Canada is ripe for reci- 
procity of one kind or another, but at present 
their overtures are so tempered with the mater- 
nal policy of getting much for little that this 
country is wise in maintaining a conservative 
attitude and allowing all the advances to come 
from the other side. Mr. Blaine understands 
well what he wants for the United States. His 
position is not antagonistic, but in demanding 
unrestricted reciprocity, he is melt requiring 
that the Dominion authorities shall recognize 
the superiority of the United States in com- 
merce, and, therefore, our justclaims to get a 
good bargain. 

The various schemes proposed by Canadians 
are approaching nearer to the desired state. 
If Mr. Blaine holds them off for some time 
longer, they will fall in with the American 
idea, 


Toronto Globe (Liberal), Feb. to—Sir John 


Macdonald’s address to the electors of Canada 
is as remarkable for what it omits as for what 
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it contains. From the beginning to the end of 
the formal appeal there is not a word about 
reciprocity proposals, which had been declared 
to be the reason for the premature dissolution 
of Parliament. Sir John is the chief adviser 
of the Governor-General. It was he who 
advised him to dissolve Parliament. He gave 
that advice on the ground of the reciprocity 
roposals of the Government. He now says, 
n effect, that these proposals are not in the 
issue at all. It is useless for Sir John to try to 
obscure the real question before the country by 
prating about his own loyalty or flinging 
charges of annexation and treason against his 
opponents. The people understand very 
clearly the question they are going to decide 
niext March. 





THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET. 


Cable Dispatch, Rome, Feb. 9.—The Marquis 
di Rudini, the new Italian Premier, had an 
audience with King Humbert to-day. The 
King approved of the new Cabinet formed by 
the Marquis and afterwards administered the 
oath of office to the new Ministers. 

The Cabinet, as completed, is as follows : 

Marquis di Rudini, Premier, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, ‘and ad interim Minister of 
Marine. 

Signor Colombo, Minister of Finance. 

Signor Nicotera, Minister of the Interior. 

Signor Luzzatti, Minister of the Treasury. 

Signor Pelloux, Minister of War. 

Signor Branca, Minister of Public Works, 
and ad interim Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

Signor Ferrais, Minister of Justice. 

Signor Chimini, Minister of Agriculture. 

Signor Villari, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Signor Darco has been appointed Foreign 
Under Secretary ; and Signor Lucca, Under 
Secretary of the Interior Department. 

Signor Branca, Minister of Public Works, 
in a conversation with a Deputy to-day, said 
that the new Ministerial programme would 
deal chiefly with economies in the public ser- 
vice, including tl Warand Marine Depart- 
ments. The policy of the Cabinet, he added, 
would be entirely pacific, but it would be nec- 
essary to ask for fresh foreign capital, which 
Italy could not do without. 


Le Sidcle, Paris, Feb. 9.—France conquered 
on the day that Crispi resigned, through the 
effect, simply, of the propaganda of her well- 
known love for and the necessity for peace. 
Pacific France replies to bellicose Germany that 
whoever decides the end of the international 
tension and armaments sides with France. 


New York Evening Post, Feb. 10.—King 
Humbert has succeeded in finding a new min- 
istry, with an old Garibaldian and Radical 
aristocrat, the Marquis di Rudini, at the head 
of it. It is made up of very heterogeneous 
material, of some men of much experience, 
and of some of none at all; but even if it were 
homogeneous, the chances would be against its 
lasting very long. Crispi has fallen on the 
financial question. Retrenchment is absolutely 
necessary to save Italy from ruin, and retrench- 
ment seems incompatible with the maintenance 
of the Triple Alliance. In order to hold her 
place in it, Italy has to maintain an army and 
navy about twice too large for her resources. 
As soon as Rudini begins to cut down, he will 
come into collision with Germany and Austria, 
who will bring pressure to bear on him through 
the King. 





THE RETIRED PREMIER. 


New York Catholic World, Feb. 8.—Crispi 
believed himself supreme, absolute necessary. 
His wife by courtesy, full of the same spirit, 
arrayed herself even against the Queen. He 
carned his domineering arrogance so far, that 
even the tame Italian Parliament which cares 
so little for the real interests of the peninsula 
rebelled. They were actually roused to a 
little self-assertion, and Mr. Crispi, defeated 
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ifi thé Chamber, was compelied to hand in his 
resignation. The husband of an insulted lady 
did not hesitate to accept it. 
having accomplished in his term of Prime 
Minister more evil to Rome and Italy than real 
patriotic statesmen can remedy in half a century! 
Impartial history will place him among the 
deadliest enemies of Italy, destroying her 
standing abroad, crippling her foreign trade, 
her domestic industries, robbing the poor 
and the greatest friend of the poor—the 
Church of God ; increasing taxes and oppress- 
ion on all classes. 


FINANCIAL. 








THE FREE COINAGE BILL. 


Bradstreet’s, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Hearings by 
the House Coinage Committee on the Senate 
Free Coinage Bill still continue. Among those 
who appeared before the committee recently 
were Director of the Mint Leech and Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, of Boston, both of whom ex- 
pressed opinions antagonistic to the Bill. Di- 
rector Leech said that the exchange value of 
silver had been kept equal to that of gold be- 
cause the Government would exchange silver 
for gold. A refusal to do this would injure the 
credit of the Government. Mr. Leech said that 
he did not believe that gold and silver would cir- 
culate together if bimetallism were established 
here, or that silver could be kept at par with 
gold until there was an international agree- 
ment. He did not see how the passage of 
the Bill would increase the amount of money in 
circulation ; in his opinion, it would result in 
a contraction of the currency. 

Mr. Atkinson restated his well-known views. 
He said that in the business of the world credit 
was twenty or thirty times as great a factor as 
actual money, that credit depended not upon 
the quantity of money but upon its quality, and 
that free coinage would stop credit and there- 
fore stop business, which, he said, had already 
been restricted very largely by the fear of free- 
coinage legislation. Gold, Mr. Atkinson said, 
had become by natural selection the standard 
of money the world over, and, whether we 
would or not, trade was measured by gold 
because prices depended upon what the excess of 
exports brought. He argued against silver 
being made a legal tender because the trans- 
action would be in the nature of a forced loan. 
Almost any business man, he said, might get 
on a gold basis by restricting his business, a 
process which had already taken place to some 
extent, but that would lower wages. Indeed, 
Mr. Atkinson expressed the opinion that the 
fear of free-coinage legislation had already 
lowered wages. He declared that to his certain 
knowledge since the Free Coinage Bill was 
passed by the Senate large transactions, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
had been summarily suspended after being well 
under way. 

Indications multiply that the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage will report the Bill adversely 
if at all. A mew method was adopted by the 
free-coinage men to force a favorable vote on 
the Bill, namely, that of tacking free-coinage 
provisions as riders on appropriation bills. 
Senator Stewart made a move of this kind in 
the Senate, but afterwards withdrew it. Mr. 
Bland offered a similar amendment in the 
House, but it was ruled out of order in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the ruling of the 
Chair was sustained, a fact which is regarded 
as of some significance as indicating. the senti- 
ment of the House in reference to free coinage. 





FIVE POINTS REGARDING CURRENCY. 

Christian Union, N. Y., Feb. 5.—1. Money, 
if itis to afford a stable basis for exchange, 
must have some intrinsic value. Money as 
defined in the third subdivision of the Century 
Dictionary’s definition—that is, ‘‘ something 
which, though possessing little or no intrin- 
sic value, is recognized and accepted as a 
substitute for money proper, such as paper 
money ’’—will inevitably lead, sooner or later, 
to commercial disaster. Paper money must 


|be a promise to give something, and 
| something must be worth receiving. 
Crispi withdraws, | 
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that 


2. There is not gold enough in the world to 
furnish a basis for paper money. Some other 
basis than gold must be found. 

3. The best basis yet suggested is gold and 
silver, established by law as equally money, 
upon a definite ratio. 

4. There should not be three or four kinds 
of money circulating in the community, but 
only one. There should not be gold dollars, 
silver dollars, and paper dollars, unless the 
gold, silver, and paper are interchangeable, in 
which case there will be really but one kind of 
money, each answering as a substitute for the 
other. 

5. What the United States Government, 
then, should aim to do is to have one currency, 
redeemable in coin, either gold or silver, at 
the option of the Government, or possibly at 
the option of the holder. Mr. Higgins’s plan 
for meeting the dangers of bankruptcy to the 
Government involved in the second proposition 
—that is, in offering to redeem its notes in 
gold or silver, at the option of the holder—is 
certainly well worth consideration by the dis- 
tinguished financiers in Congress and in the 
Treasury Department. 





THE ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS MEN. 

Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), Feb. 5.—The 
Merchants’ Association of Milwaukee has 
unanimously adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the free-silver-coinage bill. In Louisville, 
Ky., the following petition has _ been 
signed by the officers of eighteen banks, and 
by officers or representatives of some of the 
most extensive business and financial corpora- 
tions and firms: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the citizens of 
Louisville the continual discussion in Congress upon 
the subject of silver money, or free coinage, is having 
a seriously depressing effect upon all kinds of business 
throughout the country, which, but for that unfavor- 
able influence, would at once returr. to healthful activ- 
ity ; that. in our opinion, no further legislation upon 
the subject of currency or of silver coinage is at 
present desirable or expedient ; but, on the contrary, 
that the effect of existing laws has not yet been fully 
tested, and the best interests of the country imperativ- 
ely demand a cessation from further agitation of those 
question during the present session of Congress. 

Louisville is a Democratic city, and nodoubt 
most of the signers of this petition are Demo- 
crats, while it is probable that a large propor- 
tion of the Milwaukee merchants who took the 
same ground are Republicans. This shows 
that in questions affecting the finances and cur- 
rency of the country, business men stand to- 
gether in favor of sound business principles. 
It is gratifying to observe that, in accordance 
with their previous action, they are now rang- 
ing themselves, regardless of party, on the side 
of a stable currency, as against the demands of 
silver mine-owners and speculators, backed by 
the clamor of political demagogues and finan- 
cial charlatans. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


Ethel Allen, in Philadelphia Press, Feb. 8.— 
She wears a stylish dress, a jaunty jacket or 
tight-fitting ulster that sets off her pretty figure, 
a becoming hat and dotted veil, and six-but- 
toned kid gloves, somewhat soiled and with 
well-worn finger tips. You may see her any 
day, sauntering leisurely along the busiest 
streets, a certain indecision in her manner as 
though time hung heavily on her hands. She 
is a type of an immense class, a young woman 
looking for employment—sot menia/. 

‘* We only take girls between the age of 16 
and 25, and who do not earn over $6 a week,” 
said the superintendent of a boarding house 
for working women. 

‘“We have dressmakers, shoe operators, 
typewriters, stenographers, printers, shirt- 
makers, cashiers, bookkeepers, day nurses, 
saleswomen and upholsterers. Usually we 
number fifty, and the average sum earned is 
$4 a week. We have store girls who earn but 
$3 a week, and yet you could not induce them 
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to go out to service. One of our girls who 
stands in a well-known store receives $5 a 
week. but has been laid off for five weeks. 
Many a girl pays me Saturday night every cent 
she has earned that week, and yet our terms 
are but $3.50 for room, board and washing. 
Our seventeen house servants average better 
wages and have an easier time than our fifty 
boarders, but the latter will not realize this 
fact. 

‘* The young girls who stand in a store from 
8 in the morning to 6 at night for $3 a week 
almost all live at home. This money buys their 
clothes, their silver bangles and ‘ stick pins,’ 
their low shoes for dancing school, and an 
occasional party dress. They pay their parents 
no board, and can afford to work cheap.” 

It is this army of young girls with homes 
who are helping to lower the wages, and are 
making it harder each year for those driven by 
sheer necessity to earn their own living. In 
one of the largest dry goods stores the average 
wages earned by the girls is $4 a week. To 
the girl with a home and no board to pay, this 
does not seem so small a sum; but let her buy 
her bread and butter out of it, and how little 
there is left. And, beside mere living, she 
must probably every week pay 60 cents car 
fares, buy clothes, wear a decent dress—black, 
probably, which has a way of growing rusty— 
for the girl towhom $4 a week means food, 
clothing and all other expenses must keep up 
appearances and not look shabby, or she is 
more than likely to lose her place. 

At the office of a well-known Registry Bureau 
for Domestic Service I was told: ‘ We have 
been remarkably successful in placing women 
of some education as chambermaids and nurses. 
These are women who have done other things, 
but come to us because they have been paid so 
poorly. We have found several good positions 
as seamstresses for factory girls, and they are 
sure of their board and $3.50 or $4 a week the 
year round. Weare gradually getting a much 
better class for upper servants, girls who can’t | 
earn their living in any other way, and come to 
us perfectly helpless, not knowing what to do. 
We have heard no complaints from intelligent | 
girls who have taken domestic work. We could | 
give you the names of five or six seamstresses | 
who formerly earned but $5 and $6 a week, | 
and now have good homes and good board and | 
$4 a week clear.” 





SIXTY HOURS PER WEEK. 


Denver Republican, Feb. 1.—It would be well 
for our Legislature to consider the bill which 
has been introduced in the New York Senate 
to regulate the employment of women and 
children in mercantile establishments. This 
bill provides that no person under 18, and no 
woman of any age, employed in a mercantile 
establishment, shall be allowed to work more 
than sixty hours per week. 

Miss Alice L. Woobridge, Secretary of the 
Working Women’s Society of New York, has 
made a report on the condition of women and 
children employed in mercantile establish- 
ments. She shows that the hours which they 
have to work are often excessive, and that 
some of them work under unwholeome sanitary 
conditions. The ventilation of buildings is 
bad, and there are other matters calling for | 
reform. She asserts that, in consequence of | 
low wages, long hours, and the imposition of | 
excessive fines, the physical condition of the | 
employes is injured, and that there is a tend- | 
ency to injure their moral well-being also. In| 
this connection she uses the following language : | 
‘‘It is simply impossible for any woman to| 
live, without assistance, on the low salary a 
saleswoman earns, without depriving herself 
of real necessities.” 

The conditions which prevail in one city 
very likely prevail in all cities to a greater 
or less extent. Investigation has shown that 
shop girls in Denver are paid about the same | 
wages that girls of their class are paid in New 
York; and there doubtless is proportionately 
as much reason for investigation into the 
conditions under which such girls work here as | 
there isin New York. 
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certain number of women inspectors of fac- 
tories. The bill referred to above as having been 
introduced in the New York Senate, provides 
that these inspectors shall be charged with the 
duty of examining mercantile establishments 
as well as factories. 

The subject of the employment of women in 
stores and factories is one which constantly 
calls for attention. It does not of itself give 
any indication of working out a happy solu- 
tion. It needs the application of legal meas- 
ures. Sixty hours a week is long enough for any 
woman to work in a store or factory, and the 
Legislature of this or any other State would be 
justified in restricting the employment of 
women to that number of hours. 

HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

Towa State Register, Des Moines, Feb. 4.— 
Prominent Washington women have started a 
movement at the National capital to establish 
a home for working girls. It is one of the 
directions in which not philanthropy, but a 
broad public spirit is tending in nearly all large 
cities. Des Moines is happily supplied with 
such an institution, commenced more than a 
year ago by a number of large hearted women. 
The Des Moines institution is not a charit- 
able concern, it is not an asylum or a “‘re- 
treat,” it is a place where girls, compelled to 
work to keep together body and soul, can find 
the comforts of a home with all the advantages 
of cheerful surroundings and good company— 
and pay for them out of their own earnings so 
that they can feel that sense of independence 
which is necessary to a self-respecting Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

In Washington the agitators in this good 
movement are pointing out the fact that the 
wages of many working women are so small 
that they cannot hope to enter good boarding 
houses, but are forced to accept surroundings 
that are more or less questionable and that in 
time serve to drag them down. Such an insti- 
tution stands as shelter in time of sickness,and as 
asupport in time of adversity—disasters which 
are frequent among the working classes. 
For these unusual occurrences a good endow- 
ment is necessary. This is what they are 
working for in Washington—and this is what 
ought to be provided for the Des Moines 
Home for Self-Supporting Christian Women. 

THE BOYCOTT OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

New York Commercial Advertiser, Feb. 10.— 
From whatever source comes the boycotting 
of domestic service, it is much to be lamented. 
It cuts both ways. It shuts the doors of 
pleasant comfortable homes in the faces of 
many girls sorely in need of pleasant comfort- 
able homes, and it cuts off the owners of those 
homes from a class of servants superior to the 
average domestic. There is no doubt what- 
ever that while the freedom, after work hours, 
of the shop and factory girl is highly prized by 
the majority of working women, the better 
wages and the higher comfort of domestic ser- 
vice would naturally appeal to a considerable 
minority. But this minority is intimidated, by 
the fierce caste spirit of their fellow-workers, 
from that ‘‘ pursuit of happiness,” which, as 
well as equality, is set down in the Declaration 
of Independence as one of the inalienable 
rights of man. 

It seems to us, however, that these artificial 
barriers, cutting women off as they do from 
the kind of work for which, if the whole his- 
tory of her sex proves anything, she is 
specially fitted, cannot much longer withstand 
the heavier and heavier pressure brought to 
bear upon them. The recent remarkable 
investigations of this paper have shown that 
the lot of woman, forced as she has been of 
late into employments for which she does not 
seem born, becomes year by year more calami- 
tous. We believe that our American girls will 
not remain forever content to see the lightest 
and best paid work monopolized by foreign 
women. 

The rude lessons that they are now learning 
in shop and factory will bear fruit in the end. 
French girls are not ashamed to serve French 


In New York there | mistresses, nor German girls German mis- 


isa law providing for the employment of a\tresses. All over the world the same rule 
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holds good. And it will be a happy day as 
well for maid as for mistress when a similar 
state of things shall come about in this country. 
A more intelligent and faithful service will win 
more and more considerate treatment. And 
this considerate treatment will add to the 
numbers seeking such employment. And fari 
passu with the increasing numbers of American 
girls in service will be the rise in the dignity of 
that service—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, Feb. 4.—As 
we have already noticed, the color question, 
less discussed in the South just at present than 
formerly, is receiving more attention in other 
sections of this country and abroad ; and it is 
somewhat startling to see how seriously these 
outside critics regard it as a problem of the 
first magnitude, and requiring the most violent 
remedies. 

The London 7imes, as we have shown, sees 
the possibility of a race war ahead, and recom- 
mends the forced exodus of the negro, or rather 
suggests that as the preferable solution of the 
problem. 

The Religio Philosophical Journal, taking up 
the question, comes to the same conclusion— 
that the only solution is to drive the negroes 
out of the South. It does not, however, take 
the race war view of the matter asthe 7imes 
has done, but adopts the theory of Senator 
Hampton that where two races live in the 
same country, one must be held down subject 
to the other and inferior to it, or amalgamation 
is inevitable. It sees amalgamation, or hybrid- 
ization, as it calls it, threatening the country, 
,and it declares that this must be stopped “‘ by 
the removal, complete and thorough removal, 
of the inferior stock, and this sole remedy 
should be promptly applied.” 

Here are two outside critics, free from any 
Southern prejudices, looking at this matter 
coldly and deliberately, who arrive at the same 
conclusion—that the presence of the negro in 
the South is a danger, and that he should be 
forcibly driven out. One of these journals, the 
7imes, views the matter from the other side of 
the ocean ; the other from a section which has 
nothing to fear from any ‘‘ hybridization.” 

Without discussing their propositions the 
very fact that they devote so much space to its 
consideration, and arrive, after due delibera- 
tion, at such serious conclusions—conclusions 
to which they are disinclined, for they both 
think this forced exodus a cruelty, and only to 
be resorted to because there is no other remedy 
—proves that the problem is a difficult and 
important one, and not as trifling as most of 
the Republican papers and politicians regard it, 
nor to be solved by acts of Congress. 


SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

Chicago News, Feb. 5.—A gratifying evidence 
of increasing consideration for the welfare of 
employés by corporations is found in the 
Statistical reports of last year which the rail- 
road commissioners of various states are send- 
ing out. Inevery one the question of auto- 
matic couplers for freight cars is discussed, 
with the unvarying statement that the raiiroads 
of the country are co-operating with the rail- 
way commissioners in their endeavors to effect 
a practical solution of this vital question. 

It is a ‘‘ vital” question with every crew of 
freight-train men in the country, for daily 
the wires are burdened with reports of railway 
employés mangled or killed while coupling 
freight cars, and nothing short of a uniform 
system of automatic car couplers, to supersede 
the murderous link-and-pin arrangement now 
in use, will at all meet the imperative necessi- 
ties of the case. In this connection power or 
air brakes for freight trains, interlocking 
switches, and solid frogs are the other safety 
appliances which are receiving the concerted 
attention of railroads. 

When the enormous expenditure of money 
incident to these improvements is considered, 
| the trite saying that ‘‘ corporations have no 
souls” begins to look threadbare and dis- 
couraged. 
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ALCOHOL INJURIOUS TO THE HUMAN 
ORGANISM. 


The League Journal, Glasgow, Jan. 31.—It 
_is the erroneous notion that alcoholic liquor is 
good, and the acquired liking for it, which 
maintain these drinking customs which temper- 
ance people seek to abolish. Many assert 
that alcohol is not essentially an evil thing, or 
more diabolic than any other substance. It is 
liable, they say, to greater abuses, but these 
are made by man and not by Nature that has 
created the substance. Now, scientific investi- 
gation proves that alcohol is injurious to the 
healthy human organism, and on that firm 
ground we hold that it ought not.to be used as 
a beverage. 

It is somewhat of a quibble to assert that it is 
the abuse and not the use that is to be con- 
demned. It is in the very nature of alcoholic 
liquor to intoxicate, and, therefore, it is wrong 
to indulge in it, although in itself it is no 
more ‘‘a wicked thing” than prussic acid or 
strychnine. 

Temperance advocates do not throw all the 
evils on the chemical substance and on the liquor 
trade. We point out the folly of people who 
indulge in the drink. All who uphold the 
drinking system, whether buyer or seller, must 
share the blame, as many of them suffer the con- 
sequences of evil-doing. 





HIGH LICENSE VS. PROHIBITION. 


Frank Leslie's Illus. Newspaper (Rep.), 
Feb. 14.—-This paper has said more than once 
that no reform movement could succeed that 
did not have behind it the encouragement and 
support of public opinion. . For this reason, 
as well as because of the failure of prohibition 
wherever it has been tried, we have said that 
high license offered a more practical remedy 
for the evils of the saloon than prohibition. 
Proof of the correctness of our judgment comes, 
with singular force, from the prohibition State 
of Iowa. 

The officers of the Law and Order League 
of Sioux City, in that State, have announced 
that the organization will cease, for the 
present, its efforts to enforce the prohibition 
liquor law, on the ground that “‘ it is a hopeless 
task when the city and county authorities 
oppose them.” 

Of course, it must be a hopeless task under 
such circumstances. 

Prohibition in this State would be simply 
equivalent to free license under such circum- 
stances. The case is as plain as anything pos- 
sibly can be, and the blind fatuity of the 
advocates of prohibition, who will not see the 
truth, is simply astonishing. 

As against the failure of the prohibition effort 
stands the success of high license in the sup- 
pression of the saloon. A _ recent dispatch 
from Baltimore stated that the effects of high 
license in that great city during the nine 
months of its operation, according to official 
reports, were as follows: 

During the January term of the Grand Jury 
of 1890 the number of cases of Sunday liquor- 
selling was 817; during the May term 335, 
and during the September term 328. The 
High License law went into effect May rst, 
1890. The commissioners say: ‘‘ The last 
Grand Jury had before it the smallest number 
of cases during any term for many years, and, 
com with the January term of 1890, the 
one just previous to the beginning of the High 
License law, the cases reported to the last 
Grand Jury were 489 fewer. The May and 
September terms combined had 154 fewer 
cases than the January term of 1890. Com- 
paring 1890 with 1889, there were 989 fewer 
cases in 1890.” 

This is a record that speaks for itself. 





PROHIBITION GAIN IN IOWA. 
Lowa Prohibitionist, Des Moines, Feb. 4.— 
We are glad to inform our readers that the final 
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official vote of Iowa makes the highest Prohibi- 
tion vote, (that of J. C. Reed for State Treas- 
urer), 1,844 instead of 1,708 as previously 
reported. This is a net gain over our vote in 
1889, of 691—instead of 555, as first reported. 
Let us ‘‘ thank God and take courage.”” This 
is a great gain, and very encouraging consider- 
ing the many counter influences to which the 
cause of Prohibition was unjustly subjected in 
the last year. Let us now double our dilig- 
ence, 


WORK WHICH WINS. 


The Glasgow Reformer, Jan. 31.— The 
American temperance women are in deadly 
earnest, and if ‘‘ the lords of the creation” had 
their high aim, their unfaltering devotion, 
and half their backbone, America would, at 
next election, be swept of every trace of 
liquordom, Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill is ably 
leading the ‘‘ independent women voters of 
Boston.” Each of the ten city wards is 
divided and sub-divided. Over every division 
a woman presides. Books, properly graded, 
“‘old voters,” ‘‘new voters,” ‘‘ interested,” 
‘not interested,” ‘‘ registered,” ‘‘ husband’s 
object,” ‘‘non-naturalized,” and so on, are 
provided for all canvassers. A strict and per- 
sistent canvass is made of the entire city, as 
many as 400 being engaged giving information 
or explanations, and taking pledges. 

Besides this, they have the name of every 
male voter, and know all about him and where 
he is on their issue. Every elector is known, 
and at next election 100,000 circulars will be 
dispatched the Saturday preceding, giving 
every elector, if aiive or at home, one. Pub- 
lic meetings in plenty arealso held. The work 
is wonderful, but the results promise to be 
marvellous. The cause of Prohibition and 
Women suffrage for the saloon will be brought 
before every elector, and most likely with 
great and abiding results. While they are 
preparing the voters they are not overlooking 
the polling time. Already 416 women are told 
off for election day. All the carriages are 
promised or arranged, and those too old, or 
too feeble, or too sick to walk will, by their 
aid, go to the poll. Thus our Boston sisters 
assert themselves against the liquor traffic, and 
gain a National vote to secure a law to pull it 
down for ever and ever. That is the true 
method of temperance politics. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





DR. KOCH’S FLUID. 


The Lancet, London, Jan. 24.—We felt that 
a certain element of reproach had been 're- 
moved from Dr. Koch’s remedy now that 
it could no longer be classed amongst secret 
remedies, and we are convinced that the 
satisfaction will be shared by those who, like 
ourselves, have the greatest admiration for 
Koch’s genius, but who have been of the 
opinion that he had made a mistake in scien- 
tific ethics. This opinion will not be entirely 
lost even after the perusal of the statement 
that ‘‘so long as it was only a question of 
proving the accuracy of the results indicated 
in my former paper, there was no need for 
anyone to know what the remedy contained 
or whence it was derived,” for it could 
not but be felt that men who are not inspired 
with the same honesty of purpose that charac- 
terises Koch’s work, who have not the same 
ability, and who do not enjoy the same confi- 
dence of the profession,may adduce his example 
in justification of similar methods of procedure, 
but with very dissimilar reasons for carrying 
them out. The proclamation of the full knowl- 
edge of the remedy and the partial description 
of the method of preparation are now before 
us, and though so anxiously awaited by all who 
take the slightest interest in their profession 
and in their patients, it has brought with it 
little that was not already anticipated ; for 
although Koch had kept back the actual de- 
scription of his liquid, he had made it evident 
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from the description of its mode of ac- 
tion that it was in some way a pro- 
duct of the tubercle bacillus itself. The 
hints that had been dropped by Koch were 
very broad, but now that the whole truth is 
out we cannot but admire the process of rea- 
soning by which he was led to experiment on 
the lines which are now familiar to the medical 
world. Commencing with inoculations of pure 
cultivations of tubercle bacilli, he found that 
the action of a second inoculation of tubercle 
bacillus was very different from a primary 
inoculation, the chief differences being mani- 
fested at the seat of the injection. Koch then 
carried his experiments a step further, and 
showed that the peculiar phenomena above 
mentioned were also obtained when pure cul- 
tures of the dead microbes (previously killed by 
exposure to heat or to chemical agents) were 
injected, and that they acted in exactly the 
same fashion. 

The next step, however, is that in which the 
real experimental genius of the man comes 
out. Pure cultivations of tubercle bacillus, 
when triturated with water and injected into 
the subcutaneous tissue of a healthy animal, 
he found produced no effect beyond a localized 
suppuration ; but injected into a tuberculous 
animal it gave rise to such marked local and 
costitutional disturbances that the animal died 
in from six to forty-eight hours. If the dose 
be diminished so that it is not sufficient to 
kill the animal, the ulcer that forms first 
extends as in the case of the experiments with 
the living bacillus, and, after sloughing, 
cicatrizes. The swollen lymphatic glands also 
begin to diminish in size after one or two 
inoculations, and the general condition of the 
animal becomes distinctly improved. 

Koch works, then, with a glycerine and 
water solution of pure tubercle bacilli, from 
which the bacilli and certain other materials 
have been separated, and which contains the 
substance to which the inoculating fluid owes 
its virtue, but none, or comparatively little, of 
the suppuration-causing substance. The separ- 
ation of this active material must evidently be 
rendered much easier by the fact that it will 
withstand a considerable amount of heat, and 
that it is readily dialyzable. 





RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK. 
Electrical Review, New York, Feb. 7.—There 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion 


|that the only proper solution of the rapid 


transit difficulty in New York City is an under- 
ground electric railroad, or rather, several 
such roads. An eminent capitalist in discuss- 
ing the situation the other day, said: ‘‘ But an 
underground electrical system is what we must 
eventually come to, and the sooner the better. 
Any prejudice against it at first would be 
gotten over much more quickly than the prej- 
udices against the ‘L’ roads. I believe that 
in two years from now we shall have such a 
system.” 

So do we, although it will probably take 
rather more than two years to give New York 
allthe underground electric rapid transit she 
needs, notwithstanding the speed with which 
the tubular iron tunnels can be constructed. 
As for the rolling stock, there are half a dozen 
firms of electric traction engineers who would 
be glad to take a contract to supply all that 
could be needed in two years’ time. 





COST OF COINING A DOLLAR. 


Philadelphia Press, Feb. 9.—It costs 1 cent 
and 8 mills to coin a silver dollar at the Mint 
in this city. But it costs 8 cents to do the 
same work at the Carson, Nev., Mint. And 
yet the Government is compelled by Congress 
to keep the Nevada Mint going to oblige afew 
silver-mine owners, who thus avoid paying 
transportation rates on their product. These 
same mine owners, who are thus profiting at 
the expense of the people are the power behind 
the movement to compel the Government to 
take all the product of their mines at rates 
very much above what they can obtain in the 
open market. Will the people be fooled and 
despoiled by these self-interested mine owners? 
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RELIGIOUS, 
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Westminster Confession of Faith (The). The Rev. James Watson, D.D. Pres. 
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Aristotle as a Naturalist. GeorgeJ. Romanes, F.R.S. Contemp. Rev., London, 
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C. Winlock. Sidereal Messenger, Feb., 6 pp. 
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senger, Feb., 3 pp. 

Cave-Dwellers (The). 
Maker, Feb., 5 pp. 
Cave-Dwellers. 
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Coxitis, Later Stages of, Pathology and Treatment of. Herman Mynter, M.D. 
Buffalo Med. and Surg. Jour., Feb., 10 pp. 

Cygnus, Wolf and Rayet’s Bright Line Stars in. William Huggins, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., and Mrs. Huggins. Sidereal Messenger, Feb., 16 pp. Illustrated. 

An examination of the spectra of these stars, 
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Hysterectomy (Vaginal), A Discussion of, with Observations of Eleven Cases with 
One Death. Charles A. L. Reed, M.D. Buffalo Med. and Surg, Jour., Feb., 
10 pp. 

Lens(A) How to Make. George S. Jones. Sidereal Messenger, Feb., 3 pp. 

Saturn, Phenomena Observed Upon, at the Time of the Passage of the Sun and 
Earth Through the Plane of its Rings, in 1877-1878. E.L. Trouvelot. Sidereal 
Messenger, Feb.,9 pp. Illustrated. 

Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord, A Group of Cases of, Associated with Diffuse Col- 
latera Degeneration ; Occurring in Enfeebled Persons Past Middle Life, and 
especially in Women ; Studied with Particular Reference to Etiology. James J. 
Putnam, M.D. /our. of Nervous and Mental Disease, Feb., 42 pp. 

Spectroscopy, Pending Problemsin. George E. Hall. Sidereal Messenger, Feb., 
7 PP. 

Stars (the), Weighing. J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S. Gentleman's Mag., London, Feb., 
st pp. Answers the question, What is meant by weighing a Star? 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 

Colored Churches and Schools in the South. Lillie B. Chace Wyman. New 
England Mag., Feb.,9}§ pp. Presents from personal knowledge the present 
religious and educational condition of the Negro race. ‘ 

Day of Rest (the), Encroachment on. Charles Hill. Sun Mag., London,Feb., 5 pp. 
A protest against the Sunday-opening movement. 

Economists (The Austrian), Dr. E. v. Béhm-Bawerk. Annals of the Amer. 
Academy of Political and Social Sci., Jan. 22 pp. An account of the work of 
that group of economists called the Austrian School. 

Feudal Ages (The). II. Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. Sun Mag.,London, Feb., 4 pp. 
Historical Sketch, 

Mormonism, Thirty Questions on: A Symposium at Salt Lake City. 
Jan., 1544 pp. Answers to questions bearing on Mormonism, 

Mormons (Alien), Shall They be Made Citizens? Our Day, Jan., 4 pp. Judge 
Anderson's Decision of Dec. 3, 1890. 

Persian Civilization. Prince Malcolm. Contemp. Rev., London, Feb., 6 pp. Khan 
attributes its backwardness to a deep rooted indisposition on the part of the 
people who believe in only one God, to accept or honor anything coming from 
Christians. 

Railroad Passenger Tariffs in Austria. Translated by Jane J. Wetherell. Annads 
of the Amer. Academy of Political and Social Sct., Jan., 7 pp. he more 
important provisions of the law for the government of public and railroad 
officials. 

Sabbath Reform, What was Done for it in 1890, The Rev. W. F. Crafts. Our 
Day, Jan.,8 pp. Shows that the results are encouragi ng. 

Scottish Railway Strike (The). Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. M. P. XX Cent., Lon- 
don, Feb., 14 pp. Justifies the companies in their refusal to treat with their 
employees through an outsider, and recommends the appointment of an official! 
arbitrator from the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

Social Wedges, Our National Prosperity as Affected by. G.H. Hubbard. New 
Englander and Yale Rev., Feb. Points out what are the wedges, or the forces at 
work for division in all parts of the land. 

Sovereignity, On the Conception of. David G. Ritchie. Annals of the Amer. 
Academy of Political and Social Sci., Jan., 26 pp. The views of the writers on 
political science as to the seat of sovereign power, 

Temperance Instruction (Scientific) in Public Schools. 
Jan. Prelude to Boston Monday Lecture. 

Trade Unionism in Australia, Crushing Defeat of. H. H. Champion. A/X Cent, 
London, Feb., 14 pp. Attributes their crushing defeat to the intention of the 
federated unions to establish the *‘ non-union wool boycotes.”’ 

Villein Tenure, The Character of. W.J. Ashley. Amnads of the Amer, Academy 
of Political and Social Sci.,Jan., 14 pp. Deals with the land tenure of the 
villeins of medizval times. 

Wages Theories, A Critique of. Stuart Wood. Annals of the Amer. Academy o} 
Political and Social Sci., Jan., 35 pp. An examination of the teachings of 
economists in reference to the ‘‘ Wages Theories.”’ 

Wine Drinking and Tobacco Smoking, The Ethics of. Count Leo Tolsto’. 
Contemp. Rev., London, Feb., 17 pp. Attributesthese habits to efforts to sooth 
a disturbed conscience. 

Woman's Work in Science. Sara A. Underwood. New England Mag., Feb., 
5 pp. A brief survey of what women have done in science. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 


Barber Surgeons (The) of London. J. A. J. Housden. 
don, Feb., 13 pp. An historical sketch. 

‘** Beadle * (The Scottish) and His Humours. 
London, Feb., 6 pp. 

Birds, Pity the Poor. The Rev Dr. Jessop. 
Pleads for the crumbs for them in winter. 

Chicago Prior to 1840. H. G. Cutler. Mag. of Western History, Feb., 6 pp. 
Deals with the period just before the city’s birth. 

Craigie House: Typical Homes of America. Helen Leah Reed. Home-Maker, 
Feb., 10 pp. Illustrated. Descriptive of the house in Cambridge, the head- 
quarters of Washington, and the home of Longfellow for nearly fifty years. 

Defalcations. Judah B. Voorhees. Surrogate, Feb., 2¢ pp. Points out the value 
of Trust Companies as protectors against the ruin brought about by defal- 
cations. 

East (the), To. Westwards! Our Empire Highway. Sir 
Powell, M.P., K.C.M.G. English Illus. Mag., Feb.,9 pp. 
China and Japa via. British America. 

Eating and Drinking, Some More Curiosities of. 
Gentleman's Mag., London, Feb., 17 pp. 

Estates in Massachusetts, Management of. Surrogate, Feb., 2 pp. Decision of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts upon the management of estates and the 
responsibility of trustees, 

Fame. Francis Eaton. Sun Mag., London, Feb., 2 pp. 
question: ‘‘ What is Fame?”’ 

Guiana (British). Sir Charles Bruce, 


Our Day, 


Joseph Cook, Our Day, 


Gentleman's Mag., Lon- 
J. C. Hadden, 


Gentleman's Mag., 


XIX Cent., London, Feb., ro pp. 


George Baden- 
Illustrated. To 


Dr, Alfred J. H. Crespi, 


An answer to the 


K.C.M.G. (Lieutenant-Governor and 


Colonial Secretary.) Luglish Illus. Mag., Feb.,11 pn. Illustrated. Historical 
and descriptive. 7 
Human Stature, Curiosities of. Alfred J. H. Crespi. Sua Mag., London, 


Feb.,3 pp. Deals with the physical development of various races. 

Japan (New), A Japanese View of. ‘Daigoro Goh. X/X Cent., London, Feb., 
12 pp. Thinks she is fast justifying her claim to be called The Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

Kansas, A Personal Experience in, Seelye A. Willson. Mag. of Western History. 
Feb., 6 pp. 

Lead Pencil (The Black), Two Centuries of. O. P. Hubbard. New Englander and 
Yale Rev., Feb., 9 pp. Interesting references to the early use of fead pencils. 

Media, In the Mountains of. J. Theodore Bent. Gentleman's Mag., London, 
Feb.,15 pp. Account of expedition through this wild and unknown region of 
Persia. 

‘* Music, Makers of.” 


V. Beethoven (1770-1827). R. Farquharson Sharp. Sun 


Mag., London, Feb.,5 pp. Sketch of Beethoven’s life. 
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Current Events. 





AMERICAN. 


Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. E.G. Squier. 70 Illustrations. Worth- 
ington Co. Half Rox., $1.25. 
Athenian Youths, Talks with. Chas. Scribners’ Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


Border Warfare, Chronicles of; or, a History of the Settlement by the Whites 
of North-Western Virginia, and the Indian Wars and Massacres in that Section of 


the State ; with Reflections and Anecdotes, etc. Alexander S. Withers. A Reprint 
with Notes by Lyman C. Draper, LL.D. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $3.00. 


Cc. ins of Industry: A Book for Young Americans, James Parton. Hough- 
ton, 


ifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 


, the Diseases of, A Text Book of. By Dr. Josef Gruber, Professor of 
in the Imperial Royal University of Vienna, etc. Translated from the 
German edition by special ion of the author, and edited by 
Law, M.D., C.M., Edin., M.R.C.S., Eng., Surgeon to the London Throat 
for Diseases of the Throat, Nose and Ear: and by Coleman Jewell, Lon., 

.. M.R.C.S., Eng. Late Physician and Pathologist to the London Throat Hos- 
> With rs illustrations and 70 colored figures on two lithographic plates. 
. Appleton & Co. 


Hygiene, Text-Book of. A Comprehensive Treatise on the Principlesand Prac- 
tice eT Preventive Medicine from an American Standpoint. By George H. Rohé, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bal- 






timore ; Foreign Associate of the Société Frangaise d’ Hygiéne, etc. Second edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and largely re-written, with many illustrations and valu- 
able tables. F. A. Davis, P’ elphia. $2.50 net. 


Hygienic Physiology. D. F. Lincoln, M.D. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, goc. 


Malay Archipelago. The Land of the Orang Outang and the Bird of Paradise: 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 


Medical Dictionary (An Illustrated Encyclopedic). Being a Dictionary of the 
technical terms used by writers on medicine and the collateral sciences, in the 
Latin, English, French and German languages. By Frank P. Foster, M.D., 
Editor of the New York Medical Journal, assisted by eleven collaborators 
Vol. Il. With illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. 


Nervous Systems (Central). Twelve Lessons on the Structure of, for Physicians 
and Students. By Dr. Ludwig Edinger, Frankfort-on-the-Main. Second revised 
edition, with 133 illustrations. Translated by Willis Hall Vittum, M.D., St. Paul, 
Minn. Edited by C. Eugene Riggs, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, University of Minnesota; Member of the American Neurological Asso- 
ciation, F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. $1.75 net. 


Newman (Cardinal), Letters and Correspondence of, During His Life in the 
English Church. Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, $4.00. 

Ohio Valley (the), Beginnings of Literary Culture in. Historical and piegraph- 
ical. Early Travelers and Analists; the Pioneer Press; Early Periodicals; the 
First Libraries; Pioneer Schools; and numerous Sketches of Literary Men and 
Women, W.H. Venable, LL.D. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $3.00. 


Protection Free Trade, or Revenue Reform: the Best Articles of the most 
Eminent Political Economists and Statesmen on these Subjects. W.H. Furber, 
T. O. Cramer, Kansas City. Leather, $2.50. 


Psalm (A) of Deaths and Other Poems. S. Wier Mitcheli, M.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Half Cloth, $1.50. 

Rome, Letters from, on the Occasion of the GEcumenical Council, 1869-70. The 
Rev. T. Mozley. Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, $6.00. 


Tennessee, Civil and Political History of, from its Earliest Settlement to the 
Year 1796, including the Boundaries of the State. John Haywood. An exact 
Reprint of the Edition Printed at Knoxville, 1823; with a Biographical Sketch of 
Judge Haywood. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $3.50. 

Tennessee, Natural and Aboriginal History of, up to the First Settlement therein 
by the White People in the year 1768. John Haywood. An exact Reprint of the 
Edition published at Nashville, 1823.gLimited Edition of 100 copies. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. $10.00. 

Told After Supper: Burlesque Ghost Stories. 
& Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Was It Love? Paul Bourget. Trans. by Camden Curwen. 
ures. Worthington Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Whist, Practical Guideto. Fisher Ames. 


Jerome K. Jerome. Henry Holt 
With photograv- 


Chas. Scribners’ Sons. 75 cents, 





FRENCH. 


Adventures de six Francais aux colonies, 
avec 250 gravures. Garnier fréres, Paris. 

Berlin tel qu'il est. Edmond Neukomm. 
Paris, 3 francs, so centimes. 

Chansons (Les) de I’école et de la famille, sur des dars populaires des provinces 
de France. Frédéric Bataille. Arrangements 4 une, deux et trois voix. In-r12, 
79 pp. Belin fréres, Paris. 

Evangile d’une grand’mére. 
Nouvelle édition. 


Gaston Bonnefont. In-4°, 838 pp., 


In-18 jésus, vii—298 pp. Kolb, 


Madame la comtesse de Ségur, née Rostopchine. 
In-16. xi-292 pp. Hachette et Cie., Paris. 1 fr., 50 centimes. 


France (en) La Costume. Ary Renan. In-8°, 275 pp.,avec gravures. Quan- 
tin, Paris. 

Germaine. Edmond About, (6re ml/e.) In-18 jésus, 325 pp. Hachette et 
Cie., Paris. 2 francs. 


Gréce (en) Excursions archéologiques. os Delos, Athénes, Eleusis, Epi- 
daure, Dodone, Tyrinthe, Tanagra. Ch. Diehl. In-18 jésus, x—388 pp. 
Colin et Cie., Paris. 
Guelfes (des) Le Dernier Trdne. 
In-3°, 96 pp. Baudry et Cie., Paris. 
Lectures et Travail pour les Enfants et les Méres. 
et ses filles (ye édition). 


Une excursion dans le duché de Brunswick. 


Madame Pa 


-Carpantier 
In-16, 232 pp., avec vignettes. 


Hachette et Cie., 


Paris. 1 franc, so centimes. 

Ma manqués (Les). Philibert Audebrand. In-18, 255 pp. Librairie 
Savin, Paris. 

Pastel (Le). Traité pratique et complet, comprenant la figure et le portrait, le 


ysage et la nature morte. Avec gravures explicatives dans la texte, 
in-3°, xV—147 pp., et planchet. Laurens, Paris. 6 francs. 

Paul Rochebert. Chas. Edmond. In-18 jésus, 275 pp. 
3 francs, 50 centimes. 

Perse (de ta) Les Légendes. Edouard Montague. In-18 jésus, 375 pp. Li- 
brairie Bouillon, Paris. 

Poches (Les) de mon oncle. Madame de Stolz. 
Bertail. In-18 jésus, 248 pp. Hachette et Cie., Paris. 

Tueur (Le) de lions. Jules Gérard, 
Hachette et Cie., Paris, 2 francs. 


Grand 


C. Levy, Paris, 


Illustré de 20 vignettes par 
2 francs, 25 centimes. 


(13e édition.) In-16, viii—312 pp. 





Thursday, Feb. 5. 


The Senate passes the Pension Appropriation Bill; the Bill appropriates for 
pensions $133,173,085......- The President issues a proclamation declaring thata 
Satisfactory treaty had been made with Brazil under the terms of the 
Reciprocity Amendment to the Tariff Bill, and that the new arrangement 
will go into effect April 1, 1891. . 

M. Jules Ferry, on taking the chair as President of the Senate Customs Com- 
mittee, made a speech, in which he declared that the idea of France maintain- 
ing an attitude of economic isolation was utopian, and, if carried out, would 
prove disastrous...... The Pope declines to make an official communication 
as to the attitude the French Bishops are to assume towards the Republic 
eouecs IntheGerman Reichstag, Chancellor von Caprivi defends the African 

licy of the Government...... Professor Henoch, the great authority of the 

erlin University on Children’s diseases, expresses a very unfavorable opinion 
of Koch's treatment. 
Friday, Feb. 6. 


In the House, the Bland free-coinage ‘‘ rider’’ to the Sundry Civil Bill was 
ruled out on a point of order ; the report of the Raum Investigating Committee 
is made public ; at a meeting of the House Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads, the Postal Telegraph Bill is laid on the table by a vote of six to five. 

King Humbert accepts Signor Crispi’s resignation, and intrusts the Marquis 
di Rudini with the task of forming a Cabinet...... The German Reichstag 
approves the Government’s Foreign and Colonial policy...... The Russian 

inister of Finance obtains a suspension of further repressive measures 
against the Hebrews...... Republicans in Spain are enraged over Salmeron’s 
defeat ; the Government officials are alarmed, and are preparing to resist a 
popular uprising...... Members of the Canadian Cabinet make speeches for 
the Government at a large meeting at Toronto. 

Saturday, Feb. 7. 


The Senate recommits the a Hour Labor Bill by a vote of 27 to 24...... 
The House passes the World’s Fair Clause of the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Biscsans The minority report of the Raum Investigating Committee offer a 
substitute for the majority resolution, condemning the course of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions...... A conference is held between Secretary Noble and the 
Sioux Indian delegation at the Interior Department...... For the first time in the 
history of Bismarck, North Dakota, the saloons close their doors, and intoxi- 
cating liquor is not obtainable, in consequence of the Original-Package Decision 
of the State Supreme Court...... Baron Hirsch authorizes the use of $2,500,000 
to establish a fund for Hebrew immigrants to this country.” 

It 1s semi-officially announced that the Marquis di Rudini has succeeded in 


forming the basis of a new Italian Cabinet...... Dispatches from Spain state 
that a serious conflict between the Conservatives and the Republicans is 
imminent, 


Sunday, Feb. 8. 

A blizzard is raging in the West and North-west ; at Pierré, South Dakota, 
the thermometer registers twenty degrees below zero......J. N. McCullough, 
First Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, dies in 
Pittsburgh. 

The Italian Bishop, Scalabrini, addresses an audience of nobility and leading 
statesmen on the subject of Italian emigration to America, in which he 
expressed the opinion that it would be beneficial to both America and Italy if 
properly directed...... At a meeting of 3,000 Royalists in Nimes, France, the 
Comte d’Haussonville denounced the Lavigerie doctrine of adhesion to the 
Republic. 

Monday, Feb. 9. 

The Senate adopts the Lithographer’s Amendment to the Copyright Bill...... 
The House passes the Sundry Civil Bill; Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, reports from 
the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic a Bill to prohibit the importation 
and exportation and inter-State transportation, in violation of the local laws, of 
alcoholic beverages...... 10,000 miners goon a strike in the Connellsville coke 
region...... In New York City, the fifth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Builders of the United States begins its session in Masonic 
Hall ; 300 delegates are present from all the principal cities of the country. 

In the British House of Commons, Sir James Fergusson, Political Secretary 
of the Foreign Office, said that Great Britain did not have any treaty with 
Brazil, and, therefore, could not demand the same trading rights as the United 


States...... Sir John Macdonald issues an address to the electors of Canada, in 
which he defines the policy of his party, and denounces unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States......Emperor William formally receives General von 


Schlieffen as Chief of the General Staff, succeeding General von Waldersee...... 
King Humbert administers the oath of office to the Ministers of the new 
Italian Cabinet...... The Sultan favors a scheme for providing homes for free 
negroes, and will assist in the abolition of the Turkish -lave-trade...... King 
Leopold, of Belgium, receives a delegation of the Workman’s Council of 
Industry, and pledges to support the demand for universal suffrage. 

Tuesday, Feb. to. 

In the Senate, the Naval Appropriation Bill is discussed,and the Naval 
Militia Amendment adopted...... he House passes the Public Building Bill 
for Dallas, Texas, over the veto of the President ; also discusses Commander 
Reiter’s case in connection with the Barrundia affair...... Inthe New York 
State Senate, a Bill is introduced to authorize the construction of two bridges 
across the East River...... The Idaho Legislature ballot for a United States 
Senator without electing...... The Connecticut House recedes from its 
amendment striking out the word ‘‘late’’ from the Senate resolution appoint- 
ing a Conference Committee...... The annual carnival begins at New 
Orleans...... Some 300 employees of the Pittsburgh and Western Railroad go 
on strike...... The State Prohibition Conference begins at Poughkeepsie. 

The new Italian Premier, the Marquis di Rudini, in a circular to Italian 
Ministers abroad, says the programme of the new Cabinet is peaceful and con- 


servative...... Parnell and O’Brien hold further conference. 
Wednesday, Feb. 11. 

The Senate passes the Naval Appropriation Bill...... The House considers 
the Legislative Appropriation Bill; Messrs. McAdoo and Fitch oppose the 
Shipping Bill...... he Silver Pool Investigating Committee continue to take 
testimony...... Before the House Committee on Coinage the New York 
Chamber of Commerce delegation oppose the Free Coinage Bill...... The 


~“N. Y. State Senate confirms the nomination of James F. Pierce for 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, six Republicans voting for 
confirmation...... The Assembly passes the Bill appropriating $454,000 for 
State Care of the Insane; also the Bill fora State printing bureau...... 
The Idaho Legislature elect Judge Claggett U. S. Senator; he will contest 
the prior election of Dubois...... In the Illinois Legislature the Republicans 
cast roo votes for Cicero J. Lindley, President of the State Farmers’ Benevo- 
lent Association. for U. S. Senator...... In Chicago, George J. Gibson, 
Secretary of the Whiskey Trust, charged with bribing a gauger to blow up an 
anti-trust distillery, is arrested and held in $20,000 bail...... he Grand Jury of 
Rockland Co, resume investigation of charges against Assemblyman Demorest. 
-;.+++In New York City, a meeting of business men pass resolutions in oppo- 
sition to free coinage of silver, and listen to the reading of a letter from 
Grover Cleveland, expressing his full accord with the object of the meeting 
and disapproval of free coinage..... The last bulletin issued by Gen. Sherman's 
= reports his conditio ncritical...... The American Newspaper Pub- 
ishers’ Association meet in annual session. 

It is announced that negotiations for bringing about an agreement between 
the Parnell and McCarthy factions of the Irish party have failed and are 
abandoned by Parnell...... The King of Servia is ill. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ PERIODICALS. 

She - four periodicals issued by Harper and Brothers, HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR and 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE are known, read and admired by per- 
haps a more numerous and more extended constituency than any 
other publications of their kind. Indeed, wherever the English lan- 
guage is known and read, there they are also known, and the imprint 
which they bear has become, it might be said, a household word and 
the guarantee of genuine literary excellence. Among the influences 
which have aided in elevating the standard of American peri- 
odical literature to an eminence commanding the admiration of the 
world, these periodicals have constantly been foremost. Each has 
from its beginning occupied the first rank in the special field which 
it was designed to cover, and the four together embrace almost 
the entire domain of recreative and instructive literature. The 
history of each has been marked not by any change in plan or 
purpose, but by constant and progressive improvement, keeping 
not only abreast of the popular demands but all the time creating 
and cultivating higher ideals in literature and art. Their edu- 
cational tendency has long been felt and acknowledged. To quote 
a recent expression from the New York Su#z—‘“It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and 
thought of the nation from the publishing house in Franklin Square 
is at least equal to that of one of the great universities.” 

An examination in detail of what each of these periodicals has 
done in the past, and proposes soon to do, will demonstrate still 
further the magnitude of the service which is constantly being 
rendered to the American people through the presses of Harper 
and Brothers. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—For more than forty years HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE has been a continuous world’s exposi- 
tion in every department of life, representing and developing the best 
literature and art of its time—a live magazine, “always improving 
and always reflecting with the utmost skill the average popular 
demand.” Not a few of the most famous literary productions of 
the past half century have appeared for the first time in its pages. 
The most distinguished (writers of that time have been among its 
contributors, and it has commanded the services of the best illus- 
trators in the world. From the first it has been the aim of its con- 
ductors to make it ¢he dest possible home magazine, and the popu- 
lar appreciation of this endeavor has been shown in the constant 
and hearty support which it has received. 

The Series of South American Papers, by Theodore Child, 
now in course of publication in the MAGAZINE, has not been sur- 
passed by any other journalistic undertaking. This series—which 
was begun in September, 1890—will comprise, besides the six arti- 
cles already published, papers on “ Provincial Argentine,” ‘The 
Republic of Uraguay,” “ Up the Parana River,” and “ The Repub- 
lic of Paraguay.” Each paper is superbly illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from drawings by the foremost American artists. 

Among other important features either now appearing in the 
MAGAZINE or announced for the present year, we may mention 
the following : 

Charles Egbert Craddochk’s New Novel, entitled, “In the ‘Stranger 
People’s’ Country,” begun in the January number. This is a story 
of absorbing interest, which promises to be the best yet written by 
its accomplished author. Each instalment is illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. 

“ Wessex Folk,” by Thomas Hardy, a series of Dorset Tales, to 
be begun inthe March number. Illustrated by Charles Green and 
Alfred Parsons. 

Illustrations of the Comedies of Shakespeare, by Edwin A. Ab- 
bey. Comment on the Plays by Andrew Lang. The three instal- 
ments of this superb series which have already appeared are suffi- 
cient proof of the beauty and value of the entire work. 

Private Letters of Charles Dickens, edited by Laurence Hutton. 
Familiar letters to Wilkie Collins covering many years of intimate 
association and collaboration not hitherto published. 

The Warwickshire Avon—a series of three articles, soon to ap- 
pear, written by A. T. Quiller Couch and accompanied by numer- 
ous beautiful illustrations from drawings by Alfred Parsons. 

Papers on London, by Walter Besant. This series will include 
illustrated articles of great interest on ‘“ London—Saxon and Nor- 
man,” “ London—Plantagenets,” ‘“ London—Tudor,” “ London of 
the Restoration,” and “ Georgian London.” 

A Novel by George Du Maurier—A_ story of peculiar 
psychological interest, as connected With the phenomena of dream- 
life. As the first novel of this great artist, illustrated by his 
inimitable drawings, this story, which is to be begun about the mid- 
dle of the year, will attract more than ordinary attention and 
interest. 

The above by no means completes the list of unexampled attrac- 
tions offered to the readers of the MAGAZINE for the present year. 
As regards short stories, poems, and timely articles on subjects of 
current interest, no assurance is required that the former well- 
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known standard of excellence will be fully maintained. The edi- 
torial departments, comprising an important feature unexcelled 
by any other periodical, have long been, and still remain, under the 
control of George William Curtis, William Dean Howells and 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY.—This important publication is now in its 
thirty-fifth year. Since its beginning it has never failed to justify 
its title as a “ Fournal of Civilization,” and it has done so with 
a constant regard to enlarged possibilities of usefulness and a 
higher standard of artistic and literary excellence. No important 
element of the world’s progress is left unnoticed in its columns, 
and it presents a record, equally trustworthy and interesting, of 
the notable events, persons, and achievements of our time. 

In Politics, the influence of HARPER’S WEEKLY has always 
been directed to the end of securing a higher standard of public 
duty and an abler and purer administration of public affairs. It 
holds partisan advantage as merely a means to the end of good 
government, and is always in the front rank of those who are 
endeavoring to effect a complete and permanent divorce between 
the work of political organizations and the strictly business affairs 
of the nation, the State, and the municipality. 

In Literature, HARPER’S WEEKLY commands the services of 
representative American authors in the departments of fiction, 
poetry, science, and miscellaneous writing. The standard of 
ability maintained in the general articles is always equal to that 
which finds expression in the illustrations which the text accom- 
panies. 

Jn Art, it is the aim of the publishers to maintain a continuous 
advance in the quality and interest of its illustrations, and no pains 
are spared that the WEEKLY shall keep its acknowledged 
supremacy as the illustrated journal of the American continent. 

As a Family Fournal, the WEEKLY has ever been edited 
with strict regard to the qualities that make it a safe and welcome 
visitor to every home. 

HARPER’S BAZAR, which has just entered its twenty-fourth — 
year, may very properly claim precedence as the leading home 
journal for women. Everything that is of interest to mothers and 
daughters, or contributes to the happiness of the home, finds 
recognition in its columns; and thoughtful attention is constantly 
given to all matters of interest to housekeepers. 

As a Fashion Fournal the BAZAR maintains its place as the 
leading periodical of its class in America. Its fashion articles are 
full and minute, and while the illustrations present the latest modes 
in Paris and London, 

As an Art Fournal this periodical aspires to enter the house- 
hold, and while beautifying the home to educate the artistic tastes 
of its inmates. The fine engravings of celebrated foreign pic- 
tures, and the most exquisite productions of American artists, 
which always adorn the BAZAR, are worth many times the pric: 
of its annual subscription. 

A series of articles of great practical importance on “ Sanitary 
Living,” by Juliet Corson, has just been begun in the BAZAR. 
Papers by Emma Moffett Tyng and Mary Gay Humphreys, on 
physical culture and social progress among women, frequently ap- 
pear and are of great interest and value. Papers on general topics 
by well-known an accomplished writers are being constantly pub- 
lished. 

Serial stories by Walter Besant and Thomas Hardy will be pub- 
lished during the present year, and short stories by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise Stockton, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and many others. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.—This periodical is now in its 
twelfth year, having lived long enough “to accompany to man- 
hood and womanhood the boys and girls who found in its 
charming pages their first good reading.” The aim of its 
conductors has been to make it the best and most comprehen- 
sive weekly in the world for young readers, and by general 
consent of the press, both of this country and Great Britain, that 
aim has been realized. Whether regard be had to the range of its 
subjects, the interest of its matter, the high standard of literary 
and artistic excellence which it maintains, or the sedulous care and 
watchfulness with which it is edited, it must be admitted that in 
its field HARPER’S YOUNG’PEOPLE has no superior. 

The present volume is especially attractive. The leading serial 
now in course of publication is Howard Pyle’s charming romance 
of the Middle Ages, entitled “ Men of Iron.” This story is full of 
adventure, glowing with the color of the place and the period, and 
is beautifully illustrated from characteristic drawings by the author. 
Other serials are promised—one called “Flying Hill Farm,” by 
Sophie Swett, with illustrations by Alice Barber—and stories in 
two or three parts by Thomas Nelson Page, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen and others. Short stories continue to be one of the most 
attractive features of the magazine, 

Articles on games and sports are a notable and very popular 
feature ; and the amusements and occupations of the home and 
fireside always come in for their due share of attention.—\ Adz, 
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t FOR SAMPLE PACES OF DICTIONARY SEE FOLLOWINC PACES. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


ptandard Dictionary « English Language. 


PRICE, $10.00; TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, $6.00, je and return the Acceptance/ 


BlanK, etc. See next page. | 
ONE DOLLAR EXTRA DISCOUNT TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR ANY ONE OF OUR PERIODICALS. 
It will Contain Over 2,150 Pages, Over 4,000 Illustrations, 200,000 Words. 
More than 1,000 Persons now at work on this Monumental Enterprise. 


HIS great work, now in course of preparation, promises to tional) and Worcester. The paper and binding (sheep) will be 
be the most complete and satisfactory single volume Dic- equal in point of quality to that found in those dictionaries. Every 
tionary of the English Language ever published. It will type used in the work is cast expressly for it, and all of the more 

contain over 2,150 quarto pages, each page slightly larger than a _ than 4,000 illustrations are drawn by artists for its pages ; each 
page in the latest unabridged editions of Webster (The Interna- illustration appears on the same page with the word it illustrates. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE EDITORS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


I K. FUNK, D.D., General Editor. 











Spelling and Pronunciation: Theology and Philosophy: | Laura C. Hottoway-Lancrorp, President of the 

F. A, Marcu, LL.D., L. H. D., Professor of the D. S. Grecory, D D., ex-President of Lake Forest Brooklyn Seidl Society. 

English Language and Comparative Philology in University ; formerly Professor of English Liter- W. J. Henperson, Music Critic of ‘‘ The New York 
Lafayette College. ature and Mental Selsnens in the University of Times.”’ 
Chemistry: Wooster, Ohio. Words Derived Directly from the Greek : 

Rosert Ocpen Doremus, M.D., LL.D., Pro- Biblical Terms: Cuarves Forster Smite, Ph. D., Professor of the 
fessor of Chemistry, Toxicolo and Medical Witiia R. Harper, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic Greek Language and Literature in Vanderbilt 
Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hospital Medical Languages, and Woolsey Professor of Biblical University. 

College, and of Chemistry and Physics in the Col- Literature in Yale University ; Principal of the Literature: 
lege of the City of New York. Sanne Institute of Sacred Literature ; Editor of R ‘ r Ph.D.. Edit f “ Appl : 
ebraica,” etc., etc. OSSITER JOHNSON, 1.D., Editor of ‘* Appleton’s 
Astronomy, Mathematics and Physics: Rasienie | a ale ~~ Annual Cyclopedia ”’ and of ‘* Little Classics.”’ 
Summon Newcoms, LL.D., Superintendent of the Semitic Languages in Yale University. Francis Hovey Sropparp, Professor of the English 
. guag y - : : - : 
eC Almanac, Navy Department, en Military Te . Language and Literature in the University of the 
ton, D.C. rms: City of New York. 

Franx H. Bicrtow, M.A., Assistant, Nautical Alma-; Major Gengrat O. O. Howaxv, LL.D., U.S. Army, : 
nac, Navy Department; formerly Assistant at | ommanding Division of the Atlantic ; Chevalier "Peeiee tonnes De Cees Librarian of the 
Cordoba © beervatory and Professor of Mathe- of the Legion of Honor. Astor Library 
matics at Racine College. Socialism: : , o 

Associate Editor in Physics: Laurence Grontunp, Author of ‘* The Co-onerative a renee Adepted into Englisch 

ARTHUR L. Kimpatt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Commonwealth,” etc. Wituiam Etviot Grirris, D.D., Formerly in Educa- 

Physics in Johns Hopkins University. Etymology: : tional Service of the Japanese Government ; author 
Zoology: F. ARCH, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of of the Japanese series of Reading Books, ‘' Asiatic 

Tueovore N. Git, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Zool- Heteen Sanqenges in Latayette —— : History” (Chautauqua series), etc. 
ogy in the Columbian University, Washington,| G-H. Bac, Ph.D., author of the ‘‘ Gothic Glos-| Anglo-African Words: 

D. C. (Smithsonian Institution.) — poy Balg has charge of Germanic words| Hexry M. STANLEY, the African Explorer. 

Ernest Incersott, The popular writer on birds and chee ane Terms Peculiar to the Pacific Slope: 
other animals, and author of Reports tothe United | Botany’ Hvuserrt H. Bancrort, of San Francisco, Cal., Author 
States Government on the Oyster Industries, etc. Frank H. Knowtron, S.M., Professor of Botany in of “ The History of’ the Pacific States,” etc. 

the Columbian University and Assistant Curator of . : 
Biology: Botany U. S. National Museum. New Woi1ds (Committee of Reference): 
‘Satie ett Museum of General History, Grammar, and Rhet- or oa S.T.D.,LL.D., Ex-President of 
: ; 
Geology: James A. Harrison, Lit.D., LL.D., Professor of Epwarp S. SHELDON, Ph. D.. of Harvard. 

Naruaniec S. SHaer, S.D., Professor of Geology in English and Modern Languages in the Washington | Cuarves A. Dana, of New York City. _ 

Harvard University. and Lee University, formerly Professor of His-| Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., of New York. 

Wits B. Dwicnr, Professor of Natural History tony i = pry ed of The History of Spain,” Epwarpb Everett Hats, D.D., of Boston. 
and the Curator of the Museum in Vassar College. hon Sembee allied Statistics: 

Mineralogy and Crystallography: a a a ig oem a paw wang poy e Weonr, Unies States Commissioner of 
: ENSON J. Lossinc, LL.D., Author of ‘** The Picto- .abor, Washington, D. C. 
yg pce maa Afopiins ome of rial “— Rest ut she Revolution,” ** Pictorial His- | yruste : 
fr tory of the Civil War,”’ etc. Anton Seri, Conductor of the Metropolits ’ 
E x NTON SEIDL, I politan Opera 
Wa Seewn hoy eby termed Tenney gag Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Dic- House Orchestra, New York. 
Se Cae | ane aR eRe ~The Ortnoepat,” The |M@vAl amd Nanitoal Terme: 
Constitutional Law Terms: P Veshalist.” etc eta en ©) Rear Apmirat S. B. Luce, U. S. Navy, President of 
Hon. T. M. Coorey, LL D., Professor of Law in the . ; the U. S. Naval Institute. 
University of Michigan ; Chairman of the Board of | Medicine: Quotations: 
Interstate Commerce ; and author of “Constitu-| jryaxx P. Foster, M.D., Editor of ‘‘ The New York es nai 
tional Limitations,” etc. Medical Journal,’ and of the ** Encyclopedic Med- Rev. J. C. Fernatp. 
How. A. C, ANGELL, Detroit, Mich. ical Dictionary.” Miss CHARLOTTE Fiske BarEs. 








HE many other Departments of the Dictionary are already placed, or being placed, in the hands of Specialists equally well known. Words that 
have a special denominational or class meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons representative of the denominations or classes to which they 
belong: as Phrenological words by Alfred Turner, of Fowler & Wells ; words peculiar to chess and chess playing, W. Steinitz, editor of ‘“‘ The In- 
ternational Chess Magazine,’’ New York ; Lutheran, by Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary ; Methodist, Ar- 

thur Edwards, D.D., Chi ; Reformed, T. W. Chambers, D.D., New York ; Unitarian, M. J. Savage, D.D., Boston ; Protestant Episcopal, John Ful- 

ton, D.D.; United oe , James Harper, D.D., Xenia, Ohio; Reformed Episcopal Church, by Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, Chicago ; so, also, 
words that are Presbyterian, Baptist, Roman Catholic, etc., also words peculiar to the various trades. 

Among the many others who are employed upon the StanparD Dictionary are Zenas W. Bliss, lately connected with the Riverside Press, and 
one of the editors of ‘* The Webster International ;” Rey. J. A. Crockett, J. E. Fleming, B. F. Funk, Business Manager of the Dictionary Department ; 
Hon. I. J. Allen, M.D., LL..D., ex-Judge Common Pleas Court, Mansfield, Ohio, Ambassador to China under President Lincoln; R. A. Sawyer, D.D., 
Rev. Charles E, Little, Mrs. T. H. Roberts, Rev. W. C. Stiles, Prof. Alexander Wilder and R. O. Williams, author of ‘“‘ Our Dictionary Makers” and 
one of the editors of ‘‘ The Webster International.” 

Among the many improvement to be found in The Standard Dictionary over all previous dictionaries are the following : 

1. In disputed pronunciations those of other lead- J., Johnson ; M., Murray (The New English | 5. The work will contain al/ the words to be found 
ing dictionaries are also indicated in connec- Dict.); Sm., Smart; S., Stormonth; Wai., in the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth 
tion with the vocabulary word. The first pro- Walker; W., Webster's International; Wr., and Johnson, and some 70,000 more. 
nunciation given is the one preferred in this Worcester. The small numerals following the 4. The etymology is placed after the definition. 
work. The Italic letters afterthe pronunciation Italic letters, as (’.!, C.*, indicate the first and 38. The most common meaning is given first. 
indicate the preferences of other dictionaries ; second choices of the authority cited. 6. The scientific alphabet of the American Philo 
as C., Century; Z#., Hunter’s Encyclopedic | 2, Every quotation is located ; that is, the volume logical Association is used in giving the pro 
Dict.; ¥., Foster’s Medical Dict.; Z, Imperial;| and page where found are given. nunciation of words. 
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t” FOR SAMPLE PACES OF DICTIONARY SEE FOLLOWING PACES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


PUK & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


“A Marvel Even to Scholars.”’ 
Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 
says: ‘After looking over the pages submitted to us, we 
are persuaded that we are soon to have a Dictionary 
that will be a marvel even to scholars, and we wish the 
publishers great success.” 


‘“* Awaited with Great Interest.”’ 
The Boston Home Journal, says: ‘‘ This 
will be the completest single volume Dictionary ever 
issued, and its appearance will be awaited with great 
interest.”’ 


‘Bound to Supersede All Others.”’ 

Zanesville Daily Sigual, Zanesville, Ohio, 
says: ‘* may oe | should procure a copy of this new 
Dictionary. It is bound to supersede all others,” 


“The Most Complete Ever Issued.’’ 

The Daily Sum, San Francisco, Cal.: ** The 
specimen pages we have before us show that the work 
is far ahead of any dictionary of the English language 
ever published.” 


“The Work Sought For.” 


The Medical Visitor, Chicago, says: ‘‘ Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage promises, from the few pages sent us for review, 
to be the work sought for by publishers and scholars 
generally.”’ 


‘“‘ Will Work a Miracle," 


The Denver Times, Denver, Colo.,says: “It 
promises to work a miracle in the matter of the ar- 
rangement of future works of reference, The pub- 
lishers seem to have madea — of present diction- 
aries, and to have conscientiously avoided all errors 
that presented themselves. The arrangement of this 
new work is delightfully simple and concise.” 


er Man’s Stand.- 
nt. 

The People, Scranton, Pa., says: “* We are in 
receipt of advance proof-sheets of Funk & bh, od 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language. News- 
paper men above all others appreciate the value of a 
good dictionary, and a careful examination of this 
forthcoming work convinces us that it is the very best, 
most comprehensive and practical ever issued.” 


‘“Unstinted Praise.” 


The Christian Leader, Cincinnati, says: ‘‘The 
aggressive and se house of Funk 
& Wagnalls of New York City have favored us with 
advanced sheets of their nfassive work entitled ‘ Stand- 
ard Dictionary of the English Language,’ which asa 
product of lexical literature has received unstinted 

praise from many renowned literary savants. . ° 
= making quotations, not only is the name of the 
author to be given, but also the book with chapter and 
page where the quotation is tobe found. This feature 
of the work will be hailed with delight by every stu- 
dent of the English classics. 


From a Newspa 
po 





**Bound to Meet with Popular 
. Favor.” 

The Omaha Republican, says: “ By glanc- 
ing over a number of sample pages of this great work, 
itis found that the authors can, with every assurance, 
guarantee satisfaction to every purchaser of the book. 
It is bound to meet with popular favor.”’ 


“It Will Be Hailed with Delight.” 

The Morning Call, San Francisco, says: “It 
will be hailed with delight. . + Itis obtaining the 
indorsement of many eminent men connected with the 
prominent colleges and universities, not only of this 
country, but of England, as well as noted men in other 
walks of life.”’ 


What the Appendix Will Be. 

The Weekly New Era, Lancaster, Pa., says: 
‘‘ Almost every name eminent in American or Euro- 
= scholarship is found sraong te long list of col- 
aborators to whom the work has been committed... . 
Allin all,this book seems to be most admirable in prepa- 
ration, arrangement, and all the other requisites that 
go to make upa Dictionary that meets with the re- 
quirements of the present day. The appendix will be 
a very full, accurate, and desirable library in itself.” 


“Features which No Other Diction- 
aries Show.”’ 

The Democratic Watchman, Bellefonte, 
Pa., says: ‘“* Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language, exhibits features which no other 
dictionary can show and which will be of the greatest 
advantage to those who wish to attain the largest ac- 
quaintance with the meaning of English words. In 
the matter of definition it is more comprehensive than 
any other work of the kind, and it greatly improves 
upon the usually adopted method a indicating how 
words should be pronounced.”’ 


“The Old Days of Dictionary Mo- 
nopoly Gone Forever.” 

The Saturday Evening Post, Burlington, 
lowa, says: ‘** One sees at first that the old days of dic- 
tionary monopoly are gone forever. . . . As this is the 
age when old prejudices and customs are laid one side 
and innovations are of daily transpiration in our busy 
and turbulent modern life, there is no reason why a new 
dictionary possessed of such intrinsic merit should not 
quickly become the ‘ Standard’ in reality as well as in 
name,” 


“Will Become an Unchallenged 
Standard.”’ 

The Sunny South, Atlanta, Ga., says: ‘‘ Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls have undertaken a stupendous task, 
having for its purpose the comprehensive inclusion of 
all which has been lacking in former dictionaries, and 
of presenting that which is not lacking, but in a more 
efficient, trustworthy and intelligent form. We confess 
to being much struck by the original and ready advan- 
tage of the new scheme. It is a work which will rapidly 
make its way to the front and become an unchallenged 
standard.” 





of 
the 


ENOTiSh Language. 


“The Rival of the Best Diction.- 
aries.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
** It is the rival of the best dictionaries now in use.”’ 


Invaluable to All. 

The Evening Star, Philadelphia, says : ‘‘ Judg- 
ing from the plan of the work and the sample pages, 
the work will be one invaluable to the erudite scholar as 
well as to those of limited attainments.” 


‘“*A Herculean Task.”’ 

The Open Court, Chicago, says: “ It is indeed 
a Herculean task. . . . The make-upof the pages, the 
style of print and the illustrations remind one of the 
Century Dictionary.” 


“Of Incalculable Value.” 

The Dispatch, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ If the 
sample pages of the * Standard Dictionary ’ be any fair 
gauge of what the entirety is to be, the tongue we 
speak will have a standard and guide of higher value 
than it has had since it was spoken, . . . Sucha 
work must be of incalculable value to the English- 
speaking race, and the volume—granting that it fills 
its promised scope—will be warmly welcomed by the 
world, even were its price double that at which it is to 
be furnished, $10.”’ 


A Safe Prediction. 

The Church Union, New York, says: “We 
wredict great things for the entire work, The pages 
efore us are admirable in every way. The illustra- 
tions are both beautiful and eervicanbie, The defini- 
tions leave nothing to be desired, and the standard 
of pronunciation the best that can be at all agreed upon 
by the best authorities. The feature presented under 
synonyms is capital. Then the printing is fine and upon 
excellent paper. The size is quarto, We predict a 
large success for this work.” 


It Will Be a Popular Educator. 

The Evening Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, says: 
‘It is a work which promises to enlarge, amplify and 
improve the knowledge of our language. This Dic- 
tionary, which is being prepared by the ablest men in 
this country, is based upon a new plan and system of 
explanation and arrangement. The sample pages pre- 
pare the English-speaking people for a valuable work.”’ 
From a Pharmacist’s Point of View. 

The Indiana Pharmacist, Indianapolis, 
Ind., says: ** This Dictionary promises to be the dic- 
tionary for the busy writer or worker, who desires, in 
the least possible time, to know the ordinary meaning 
ofa word. If the sample pages sent out are indications 
of the quality of the work to follow, it will surely be a 
grand success, embodying simplicity, accuracy and 
comprehensiveness.” 

The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: 


“The prospectus and sample pages have reached this 
office, and they show that the Dictionary will be the 





most complete ever issued. It is much needed.” 





SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED. 


D. S. Gregory, D.D., formerly President of the | 
Lake Forest University and Professor of the Mental | 
Sciences in the University of Wooster, Ohio, wrote: 
‘* The sheets of your new Standard Dictionary, so kindly | 
sent me for criticism, I am examining with care, and | 
will report results ina few days. The work is incom- 
parably superior to che New Webster (The Interna- 
tional), with which I have been comparing it. 





Price $10.00, when Issued (‘this will not be for several months); a Special D 


J. W. Bashford, D.D., Ph.D., President of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, says: 3‘ After examin- 
ing some of the pages of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary I do not hesitate to say that it will be the 
completest single volume dictionary of the English 
language ever issued. Il am especially pleased with the 
introduction of a scientific alphabet for pronunciation.” 


Theo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 


| lish Literature at Princeton, writes: ‘' It isa Dictionary 
| that will meet the common needs of the people. The 
Century is a lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the 
English People’s Word Book.”’ 
The Daily Telegram, Richmond, Ind., says: 
|‘* This work is in the nature of something that has 
never before been attempted in this Jine, and that it 
| will fully meet the claims made for it is guaranteed by 
the prospectus and sample pages.,"’ 


iscount to Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for any one of our Periodicals. 





CONDITIONS. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


Sigu and return the following, or a copy of it. 





now for the Dictionary, will be allowed an extra one dollar discount, that is, they 
will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Inwariable Conditions: 1. Your 
subscription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up 
to at least Dec. 31, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy 
of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the 
other $4 are to be paid when we notify you that the Dictionary is ready for deliv- 
ery. This will not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical 
you are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least Dec. 31, 1891, send the 
amount of one year’s subscription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, 
and yourcredit for the periodical will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not 
now an annual subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s a ae for the periodical he prefers, 
and the $1 in part payment forthe Dictionary. The annual subscription price for 
our periodicals is as follows: THe Homiretic Review, $3; Tue Missionary Re- 
VIEW OF THE WorRLD, $2; Tue Voice, $1; THe Lirerary Dicest, $38. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction.—We guarantee that the Dictionary will 
give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it is not for any reason satis- 
factory, it can be returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 


Messrs FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 anv 20 Astor Pt.ace, New York. 

laccept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith 
forward you One Do.tar in advance payment for the same, and will forward you 
the remaining Five* Do_Lars when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. It 
is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it 
back within three days after I receive it, and you will promptly return my money. 
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AARONIC 2 


Aaronie, a-ren’ic, Wr. (ar-, Z.; ar-, C.; &-, J. S.), abactinal, ab-ac’ti-nal, @. W. (ab-ac-tai’nal, F. M.), 

@. 1. Of or pertaining to (1) Aaron, the first high a. Zool. Of or pertaining to the part of a radiate 
est of Israel, or his descendants ; (2) an order of opposite to or away from the mouth. 

Jewish pans i (8) the second order of The so-called mouth is always placed at one of these 

in the Mormon h hy. poles and from it radiate the most prominent organs, in 

a-ren‘ic-al, a. Aaronic. consequence of which I have called this side of the body 

Aaro » ar’on-ait (ar’-, 0.1; &run-ait, C.2 7.),. the oral or actinal area, and the opposite side the 





ABANDON 


point of the compass which is directly opposite the 
ship’s course; back of the center or middle of 
anything. 
To the world in general the mule is a stubborn, vicious, 
and unintellectual beast, not safe aba/t the beam, 
Smita & MILLET Cent, Mag. Sept. ‘87, p. 700. 
[< A-!, + bi- (see BE-) + APT.] 


One of the Jewish priesthood; adescendant of Aaron, aboral or wbactinalarea. AGassiz Cont, Nat, Hist. U. S. abaisanecet}, a-bé’/sans, n. Obeisance. 


bea vol, iv, p. 376. [L. B. & CO. "67.} 
outa aoe eae nat D. 209 [F. ows) [< L. ad, from, + acrinaL.] —abactinally, adr. 
Aaronitie, ir-on-it/ic, @. Of or pertaining to the @bactio*, ab-ac’shi-o, n. Med. A driving away. 
Aaronic priesthood. Abactio fetus, premature labor produced artifi- 
Aaron’s:beard, ir’onz-bird, n. 1. A yellow. Cially. [< L. abactus; see apactor.] 


abaiser, a-bé’ser, Z. W. (-ur, C. M.), n. Ivory black 


or bone black. 


abaissé*, g-bé-st’, pa. Pointing downward, as 


wings; depressed, as a fess below the center of a 
shield. See aBaseEp. [F., pp. of abaisser ; see ABASE. | 


flowering, deciduous European shrub (Hypericum @bactor, ab-ac’ter, n. [Rare.] Law. One who steals abaissement*, a-bé@s’man’, n. Med. 1. A falling: 


calycinum), about two feet high, growing on hills, @ herd or large number of cattle. [L., < abactus, 
2. A white-flowering, herbaceous plant (Saxifra- PP. of abigo, < ab, from, + ago, drive.]—abac- 
¢2 sarmentosa). 3. The smoke tree of Southern on, n. 


lowering; depression. 2. Couching; removal of 
the lens of the eye in case of cataract. [F., < adbais- 
ser ; 8€@ ABASE. 


rope, a hardy, decidnons shrub (Rhus cotinus), ®baectus*, ab-ac’tus, a. Driven away.—Abdactus ven- BDAalstt, a-bést’, pp. 1. Abashed. 2. Abased. 


pe , 
about six feet high, beari e, purple flowers. der, an expelled fetus; an abortion. [L.; see aBacror. } 
Aaron's:rod, Hn ape ae he roll witha single abaculus*, ab-ac’yu-lus, n. A small tessera. See 
serpent twined about it, or with leaves sprouting ABACISCUS. (L., dim. of abacus ; see ABACUS. } P 
from it, used as an ornament in architecture. 2. @bacus, ab’a-cus,n. 1. A mechanical contrivance 


One of several plants that flower on long stems, for assistingin arithmetical operations; a reckoning 


as the goldenrod. table. 
aavora*, G-vo’ra (G-a-vor’a, Z.), n. 1. One of Different forms of the 
various tropical American palm trees. 2. An @?acus have poem, nees 
African palm tree and its fruit (a local name). the origizal being ® kind 
Ab, ab, n. 1. A Jewish month, the fifth of the eccle- of tray in which calcula- 
siastical and eleventh of the civil year, beginning tions were made by shift- 
with the new moon of August and continuingthirty ing the position of pebbles 
days. 2. Father: an element in many Hebrew or other counters. A fa- 
names. 3. The twelfth month of the Syrian year. ae tee. ree 
PoP ABEL yee cloth cade of goarg einneiacd (EL Abecm 
abat!, ab’a,n. 1. An oriental cloth made of goat's lene iit hate oom, or Chinese Swanpan. 


or camel's hair, etc. 2. A cloak or onter garment ments. Across this are strung small rods, or wires, upon 
made of this material and worn by the Bedouins, each of which are seven 
Syrians, etc. [Ar.‘add.] abbat. counters, five in the larger 
aba?,ab/a,n. Sure. An instrument fordetermining 300 two i te comater | | | | | \ 
latitude by the altitude and azimuth of a star. (< ters’ in the smaller sig- 
M, d’ Adbdadie, its inventor. ] nifying five times the 
ababil*, ab’a-bil, n. 1. One of the fabulous birds of value of those in the | Wlecbmidyco c x 1 es 
Persian mythology, said to have brought the small- larger. Fig. 2 shows a 
pox from the sea to Ethiopia, 2. The smallpox. Roman abacus taken of 
This use of the term probably arose froma mistaken inter- coal an ancient monu- 
pretation “ra pemnee 3 ~~ ite ag Seng Lge nani Ganening ae 2 J 
& Se) e a bevy) having been en to mean a specia e abacus was 
valor ofbieds: F. Med. Dict. evolved, no doubt, from 
er ne wm B A a (Musa my ane of ~ py mer ethane 
ppine Islands, or its fiber (manila hemp), use » was .2. Roman Abacus. 
in making matting, rope, cloth, etc. abakat. weed Wt orate eae Nr. ans 1 oo" 
abacay*, ab’a-ké, n. A Phili pine Island cockatoo It a comicte ature Vol. xxxiv, p. 93. ‘ 
Cacatua hematuropygia). See cALANGAY. now inuse froin’ Russia to Japan, was hot known in 
a inate, a-bas’i-nét, v¢. [-NATED ,-NaTING.][Rare.] China until the fourteenth century. *. . From Cathay 
BAP pee! pd none ge oR gly the “erp io a the abacus was introduced into Corea and Japan. 
mediev. orture. [| < . a natus, pp. of abaci- GRIFFIs Corea p. 466. [s.] 
ne ag, ©. F epnagaas BASIN.) abbacinate{. 2. Arch. (1) Aslab constituting the crowning or 
—abac r uppermost 
abaciscus, ab-a-sis’cvs, n. 1. One of the pieces of a ie ofa - . : 
stone or tile used in mosaic work. 2. The capstone columnor of 























ofacolumn. [(LL., < Gr. abakiskos, dim. of abax; its capital. 


see ABACUS. 


abacist, ab’a-sist,n. One who uses an abacus; an 


arithmetician or accountant. WuHarron Law Lez. 


f< LL. adacista, < L. abacus; see ABACUS. 
a 


back,a-bac’, adv. 1. Backward; at or toward the 
back ; hence, aloof. 
O would they stay aback frae courts. 
Burns The Twa Dogs 1. 175. 
2. Naut. Back against the mast; in the position of 





It is square 
in the Tuscan, 
Doric, and 
Ionic orders, 
but in the Co- 
rinthian and 
composite the 
sides are arched inward. In early English work it was cir- 
cular. Now it is variously shaped and ornamented, 





Corinthian. 
aa, Abacus, 


— (2) A panel, compartment, or block of mosaic work. 
ee ae vn Shay = Soy eager gee 3. Any slab, tablet, or tray of rectangular form, or 
head sails have been taken aback. Ham. Vaval Ency. ® sideboard with top of marble or precious metal, 
— Braced aback, swung around so that the sails are for the display of plate, etc. 4. A baculus. 
laid aback: said of the yards.— Flat aback, in such Abacus. . .. The Templars, in this country, misled by 
position that the wind acts at nearly a right angle ®8lip of Sir Walter Scott's pen, have most erroneously 
to the forward surface of the sail. ven this name to the staff of the Grand Master of the 


nights Templar. . . . That instrument fs by all compe- 
We found the vessel hove flat aback with all herstud- tent authorities called a “ baculus.”. MACKEY Wcentc 


ding sails set. R. H. Dana Before the Mast p. 38. Lezicon, 


(a. M. @ 00.) 5. Atray strewn with sand (the tabula Pythagorea 
of the Latin writers), used by the ancients in learning 
to write and in mathematical operations. 6. Rom. 
Antig. A gaming board divided into compartments. 
—Abacus harmonicus, the structure and disposi- 
tion of the keys of a musical instrument; also, the 
diagram of the musical notes with their names.— 
Abacus major, a trough for ore washing. [L., < 
abax, < Gr. abaz, counting table.]} 

abadt, voenope- & h. Abode. abadet. 

abadat, ab’a-da, n. The rhinoceros. abatht. 

Abaddon, a-bad’on, n. 1. The Destroyer; Apol- 
lyon; theangel of the bottomless pit. Rev. ix, 11. 
2. The bottomless pit. Miiron P. R. bk. iv, 1. 
624. [LL., < Gr. abdddn, Heb. dbadddn, de- 
struction, < dbad, be lost.) 

abadevine, ab’a-de-vain, . [Local Eng.] The 
siskin finch of northern Europe. See ABERDEVINE. 

Abadir*, t ab’a-dir, -der, nm. A sunstone used by 

Abader*,{ the Phenicians in phallic worship. 





so placed in order to give the vessel stern-way.— 
Taken aback, 1. Caught suddenly by achange of 
wind so as to force the sails back against the masts. 
We let the hal run and fortunately were not 
taken aback. R. H. Dana Before the Mast p. 30. [H. °40.] 
2. Disconcerted, as by a sudden check; dumb- 
founded. 
T don’t think I was ever so taken aback in all my life. 
Droxens Amer. Notes ch. 5, p. 34. [H. & co. ’89.] 
[<. AS. ondec ; see a-!, and BACK!, n.] abacket. 


abackt, ab’ac, C. 7. W. Wr. (a-bac’, Z.), n. A 
... &quare tablet, compartment, or the like; an abacus. 


t+, erroneous form of BYCOCKET. 


* Laid aback, pressed aback: said of sails when abaft, a-baft’, C. Z. M. W. Wr. (a-baft’, S.),adv. & 


prep. ¥. adv. 1. Naut. Aft or back of the ship's 
center. 2. Back ; behind. 
” Two heads are twice as good as one: 
When one stands forward, one aba/t, 
They spy all matters, fore and aft. 
Homas Bryrpces Homer Travestie ii, 1. 237. 
I. Prep. Back of; behind; further aft than. 
The black cook .. . had a bunk jist aba/t the galley. 
CorFin Old Sailor's Yarns p.5i, (F. & W. °86.] 
— Abaft the beam, the relative situation of any ob- 
ject with the ship when the object is placed in any 
art of that arch of the horizon which is contained 
tween a line at right angles with the keel and that 


bait}, a-bét’, vt. To bait; entice. 


abalienate, ab-2’li-en-ét,Z. M. (-lyen-, C.; -él’/yen-, 


W. Wr.), vt. [-aTED; -aTING.] 1. Rom. Law. To 
transfer the title of, as property : rarely used in com- 
mon law. &+t. To alienate; withdraw; estrange. 
[< L. abalienatus. pp. of abalieno, < ab, from, + 
alieno; see ALIENATE. ]} 


abalienated, ab-@’/li-en-t-ted, pa. 1. Alienated. 


2. Med. (1) So diseased as to require removal. (2) 
Partially insane. 


abalienation, ab--li-en-@’/shun, Z. MW. (-lyen-, C.; 


-él’yen-, W. Wr.), n. 1. The transferring of the title 
to property. 2. The aberration of mental powers; 
aslight derangement. 3. Estrangement. [< L. ad- 
alienatio(n-), < abalienatus; see ABALIENATE. } 


abalone, ab-a-ld’n], 7. A shellfish (gastropod) of 


the genus Haliotis, having an ear-shaped, flattened, 





Abalone. 
slightly spiral shell, with a series of perforations 
(see fig.) toward the outer edge of the back. The 
shell is used largely for inlaying and for making but- 
tons, beads, and other ornaments. 

The animal with its shell is called ‘‘ abalone.” 

A. AGassiz in letter to Pubs, Oct. 6, °9. 

In California these mollusks are all known as abalone. 
which is said to be a corruption of Spanish au/on or an- 
lone... . At home the Chinese were, and are yet, accus- 
tomed to dry the flesh of the Haliotis, Finding in Cali 
fornia the same luxury, they at once began to gather the 
abalones for the sake of the meat, which they dried and 
salted and sent home to China at a good profit. 

Fishery Industries U, S. sect. v, Vol. ii, pp. 622-3. 

— Abalone fishery, an extensive industry of the 

California coast arising from the value of the aba- 

lone shell and the abalone* meat.— Abalone meat, 

the soft parts of the abalone dried, chiefly for ex- 
ort. 


abamurus, ab-a-miu’rus, n. Arch. Masonry built 


to support a structure; a buttress; stanchion ; 
pillar, Wea Le Dict. of Terms. [LL., < F. @(< L. 
ad, to) + bas (see BASE, a.) + L. murus, wall.]} 
bant, a-ban’, v/. To ban. abannt+: abannet. 
bandt, a-band’, v/. To abandon; resign. 


abandon, a-ban’dun, vt. 1. To forsake or re- 


nounce utterly; relinquish all connection with or 
hope in; give up wholly ; quit; leave. 

Finding it no longer prudent to play the perilous part 
ofaspy, Crosby abandoned the secret service. — B. J, Los- 
sine Men and Women of the Revolution p. 225. [F. & W.] 

Therefore, you clown, abandon —which isin the yul- 
gar, leave — the society . . . of this female. 

SHAKESPEARE A8 You Like Jt act v, sc. 1. 
2. To retire suddenly or finally from; leave with- 
out one’s presence, pupport. or protection ; forsake, 
asto the mercy of the enemy or the elements; 
cease to live with or provide for. 3. To resign: 
yield ; give over entirely to another; as, to abandon 
an office. 4. To yield or devote (one’s self) with- 
out restraint, as tothe pursuit of a pleasure: usu- 
ally in a bad sense, but not always. 

A man abandons himself to a fine frenzy, and the 
power which flows through him ...makes him the 
medium of a great poem or a great picture. 

O. W. HOLMES Autocrat p. 221. [T. & F.°6).] 
5. Insurance. Torelinquish to underwriters all 
claim to (what remains of an insured ship, goods, 
etc.) in order to recover for a total loss. 6+. To 
banish ; drive or cast away ; reject. 
He hath abandoned his physicians. 
SHAK. All's W. act i, sc. 1. 
[< F. abandonner, < a bandon, in the power; 4, 
< L. ad, to; bandon, < LL. bandum, bannum, 
< OHG. ban; see BAN, n.] 


Synonyms.—Abdicate, abjure, cast off, cease, cede, 
depart from, desert, discontinue, forego, forsake, for- 
swear, give up, leave, quit, relinquish, recant, retract, re- 
nounce, resign, retire from, repudiate, surrender, vacate, 
withdraw from. The king @bdicates his throne, cedes his 
territory, deserts his followers, renounces his religion, 
relinquishes his titles, abandons his designs. A cow- 
ardly officer deserts his ship; the helpless passengers 
abandon it. We quit business, give up property, resign 
office, abandon a habit or a trust. Abandon sometimes 
implies a previous close relationship or responsibility : 
a man withdraws from acrowd; he abandons his wife, 





sofa, drm, gsk; at, fare, accord; element, ight, é=usage; tin, machine, J=renew; obey, nd; net, nér, atem; full, rfile; but, birn; aiele ; 
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ABANDON 


child, partner, or church. It is applied to both good and 
evil action: a thief abandons bis designs, a man his prin- 
tiples. See under aBJURE. Antonyms. — Advocate, 
assert, cherish, claim, court, defend, favor, haunt, hold, 
keep, maintain, occupy, protect, pursue, prosecute, re- 
tain, seek, support, undertake, uphold, vindicate, Prep. 
—Aband@ to sorrow, 


abandon!', a-bdn-den’, M. (a-ben-d6n’, C.), n. & 
adv. I. n. Surrender to the impulses of nature; 
ease of manner with freedom from convéntionality. 


. - - contend with the magnificent abandon of Harding's 
brush. Ruskin Mod. Paint. vol. 1, p. 345. [s. &. & 00. "51.) 
We want more fresh air, more sunlight; more of the 

abandon of field sports. 
TALMAGE Sports That Kill p. 109, [H. °%.) 


Ii. adv. Mus. Without restraint,—time being sub- 
servient to expression. [F., < abandonner; see 
ABANDON, v.] 
abandon?*}, a-ban’dun, n. 1. One who deserts. 2. A 
relinguishment. 3. The object forsaken; a waif. 
abandond, a-ban’dund, pa. Abandoned. Pu. 8. 
abandoned, @-ben'dund, pa. 1. Relinquished ; 

deserted ; cast off. 2. Given over (generally in a 
bad sense) ; hence, given over to evil or vice; prof- 
ligate ; shameless. 

Such shameless bards we have: and yet, 'tis true, 

There are as mad, abandon'd critics too, 

PoPe £ssay on Criticism |, 610 

—abandonedly, adv. 


Synonyms.—Bad, corrupt, depraved, deserted, desti- 
tute, detestable, dissolute, forlorn, forsaken, incorrigible, 
irreclaimable, odious, neglected, profligate, rejected, rep- 
robate, shameless, unprincipled, vision’ wicked, An 
abandoned person is one who has given himself up to evil 
without restraint. The corrupt and vicious, who still 
have some regard for the opinion of friends or of the 
public, are not yet abandoned, “* Have you asingle friend 

. 80 shameless, 80 thoroughly abandoned as to under- 
take your defense?” Junius Letters 34, The dissolute 
and profligate may repent ; the abandoned have ceased to 
care; the reprobate have passed beyond hope. aAnto- 
nyms.— Cared for, cherished, conscientious, correct, ex- 


abased, a-bést’, pa. 


abasement, 


3 


character. An officer is degraded by being reduced to 
the ranks. Drunkenness is a degrading vice. Misfortune 
or injustice may a@base the good; nothing but their 
own ill doing can debase or disgrace them. ntonyms. 
—Aggrandize, dignify, elevate, exalt, honor, promote, 
raise. Prep.—To abase by misfortune; abasing one- 
self before a superior. 

1. Lowered; hambled. See 
ABASE. 2. Her. (1) Turned 
or pointing downward, as the 
tips of wings on a shield, (2) 
Depressed below the center 
of the shield, as an armorial 
figure. 

a-bés’ment, fn. 
The act of abasing or humbling, 
or the state of being wom ye 
humiliation ; degradation. 

For the soul of Burns, though 
scathed and marred, was yet liv- 
ing in its full moral strength, 
though sharply conscious of its 
errors and abasement, 

CARLYLE Essays p.90. [F. & W.'82.} 

The abasement of the clergy preceded the humiliation of 
the crown. Buck.e Hist, of Civil. vol. i, ch. 8, p. 549. 


, 





Wings abased. 


abash, a-bash’, v. [ABASHT Or ABASHED ; ABASHING. } 


{. ¢. To put out of countenance; make suddenly 
ashamed or disconcerted; cause to feel a sudden 
sense of error, inferiority, or the like. 
She ceased — and buried then her burning cheek, 
Abashed, amid the lilics there, 
Por Poems, Al Aaraaf pt. i, 1.118, p. 233, [w. co. °87.] 
He stood there, abashed, and gave her the flowers for 
an answer. LONGFELLOW Poems p. 257. [T. & F. "68 
Ky. i. To stand confused with shame or astonish- 
ment; lose self -possession. [ME. abaschen, abaissen, 
< OF. esbahir (F. ébahir) astonish, < es- < L. ez, 
out, + F. bahir, < bah, interj. of astonishment.] 
—abasht, n.—abashedness}, n.—abash- 
edly+, adv. 
Synonyms, — Bewilder, confuse, confound, daunt, dis- 


abatement, a-btt’ment, n. 


ABBACCHIATO 


the background cut ovt: said of an engraved pat 
tern or the like. 

1. The act or process 
of abating; the state of being abated ; decrease. 
2. The sum by which any amount is reduced. 
3. Law. (1) Removal of something, as of a nui- 
sance, (2) The entering a freehold unlawfully. See 
ABATE, vi. 2. (3) Reduction of an amount demanded, 
as of duties on damaged goods, or of a tax. 4. Her. 
A mark of dishonor across a coat of arms.— Plea 
in abatement, a plea by means of which a defend- 
ant seeks to secure a temporary discontinuance of 
action, or to defeat, on formal grounds, the partic- 
ular proceedings. [OF., < abatre; see ABATE.) 


abatis', | ab’a-tis, 0.2 8S.) W.) Wr (a-ba-tl’, C.); 
abattis, | 


g-bg-ti’, S.2 W.2 Wr.2; a-bat’is, Z.), n. 
Mil. An obstruction formed of felled trees, often 
with the trunks imbedded in the ground, having 
the smaller branches removed and the sharpened 
ends of the larger branches pointed in the direction 
from which an enemy is expected: ased to in- 
crease the difficulty of an assault, to blockade a 
road, or (when placed within range of musketry) in 
the defense of houses and isolated posts. See illus- 
tration, a a. 

The breastworks were full eight feet in height,... 
completely sheltered by a deep abatis. B. J. SSING 


Life of Washington vol. 1, ch. 26, p. 265. [V. "W#.) 





cellent, good, meritorious, moral, regarded, righteous compose, disconcert, dishearten, humble, humiliate, mor- LY 
self-controlled, steady, upright, virtuous, worthy. wae ores ame. Any sense of gy! abashes, Yy 
? . . with or without the sense of wrong. The poor are Yi) 
abandonee, a-ban‘dun-l’, n. Law. The one to qpashed at the splendor of wealth, the ignorant at the he 
whom anything is abandoned ; especially, an under- earning of the wise. “I might have been abashed b aa, Abatis. - 
writer of a wrecked vessel. GLADSTONE Homeric 





their authority.” Synch. ch. 3, 
p. 72. [H. 76.) A pupil is confused by a perplexing ques- 
tion, a general confounded by overwhelming defeat. A 


... Planted like a bushy abattis before his mouth. 


abandoner, a-ban‘dun-er, n. One who abandons. Wixruror Edwin Brothertoft, p. 208, 1. 24. (7. & F. '62.] 


abandonment, a-ban’dun-ment, Z. 7. 8S. Wr. 


(-ment, C. M. W.), n. 1. The act of abandoning; 
the state of being abandoned ; a giving up; as, the 
abandonment of hope. 

Others see in change only a loss; they regard mod. 
ification of view as abandonment. 

MUNGER Freedom of Faith p. 4. [H. M. & CO, 83.) 
2. The yielding of oneself without restraint, as to 
an influence or passion, 

In eloquence, the great triumphs of the art are when 
the orator is lifted above himself. ... Hence the word 
abandonment —to describe the self-surrender of the 
orator, EMERSON Society and Sol., Art p.44.[0. & Co. "70.] 
3. Law. The surrender, relinquishment, or dis- 
¢claimer of a right, duty, or relation. (1) Jnsurance. 
The surrender of goods to underwriters. See aARAN- 
DON, vt. 
cargo by the owner to a creditor, in order to be 
released from responsibility for contracts made by 
the master. (3) The surrender of an article to the 


(2) Com. The giving up of a ship and abasht, a-basht’, pp. 


hostess is discomposed by the tardiness of guests, a 
speaker disconcerted by a failure of memory. The crim- 
inal who is not abashed at detection may be daunted b 
the officer’s weapon. Sudden joy may bewilder, but will 
not abash. The true worshiper is humbled before God; 
the wicked man is abashed in his presence. The parent 
is mortified by the child’s rudeness, the child abashed at 
the parent’s reproof. 
tary, the hypocrite shamed by exposure, the modest 
maiden abashed when unexpectedly confronted with 
strangers. “A man whom no denial, no scorn could 
abash.”"—FIELDING Amelia bk. tii, ch. 9, p. 300. [B. & 8. 
71.) Antonyms.— Animate, buoy, cheer, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, rally, aphold. Prep.—Abashed at 
discovery; abashed before the king. 


abashiless, a-bash’les, a. [Rare.] Shameless. 
abashment, 


a-bash’/ment, n. Confusion from 


shame, surprise, or timidity. 


Abashed. Pai, Soc. 


This form is that found in Milton and other early writers. 


They heard, and were adasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing. Mitton P. L. bk. i, 1. 332. 


customhouse authorities in preference to paying qabastardizet. a-bas’tard-aiz, vt. To make illegit- 


duty. 
right. 
is legally bound to cherish, protect, or live with ; as, 
the abandonment of one’s husband, wife, or child. 
[< F. aaa nement, < abandonner; see ABAN- 
DON, v.] 


(4) The relinquishing of a claim or of a 


(5) The forsaking of any person that one 4 bastor, a-bas’ter, n. 


imate ; bastardize; debase. abastardt. 

A genus of North American 
colubrine serpents, including the common hoop 
snake (Abastor erythrogrammus) of the southern 
United States. 


abatis*?, g-bq-tl, n. 


abatis*t+, n. An officer of the stables. 
abatised, ab’a-tist, a. 


abater, | a-bét’er, -gr, n. 
abator, { 


abattoir’, a-bg-twar’, M. S. W. (-twér’, @. 


a battuta*, 4-bat-t0’ta. 


(F. abatis, < abattre; see ABATE.] abbatist. 

1. The parts of a fow) unfit 
for cooking. 2. The refuse ofa slaughterhouse. 
See AVENER. 
Protected by or furnished 


with an abatis. abatizedt; abattised}. 


The mob is orerawed by the mill- abatjour*, a-bd’zhar’, C. #. (-zhar’, M. Wr.),n. A 


skylight or sloping roof window covered with slats ; 
ashade, [F., -< abatire (see abate) + jour, < L. 
diurnus, < dies, day.) 
1. One who or that which 
abates. 2. Law. (1) One who secures 
or effects an abatement. See apats, vt. (2) See 
ABATE, vi. 2. 

Wr., 


ublic building for the slaughter- 
F., < abaitre; see ABATE.) 
Mus. In measured time: 


-bat’w6r, Z.),n. A 
ing of cattle, etc. 


a term used after an interruption of the reguiar 


Recit. 


fempo a battuta. 





Humiliation. 
Capable of being abated. 
[ABATED ; ABaTING.] IE. ¢. 1. To 
diminish in quantity, value, force, or intensity ; de- 
duct from ; reduce; as, to abate the force of an objec- 
tion ; to abate a man’s force or ardor, 

Each seeming want compensated ... 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Pops Essay on Man ep. i, |. 181. 


abasure?}, a-bés’yir, n. 
Old Law. Anything abatable, a-bét’a-bl, a. 
sequestrated, proscribed, or abandoned. Tomuins abate, a-bét’, ». 
Law Dict. (LL., for F. abandon; see ABANDON), n. 
abanet, ab/a-net, n. An abnet. [< Heb. abnet, belt. 
abanga*, a-ban’ga, ». A West Indian palm; also, 
its fruit, which is used as a remedy in pulmonary dis- 
eases. 
abannition}, 7». Banishment. 
abaptistont, n.; -tista, p/. A trephine. 
abaret, a-bar’, vt. To make bare; uncover. 
abariga*, G-ba-ri’ga, n. A palm, found in the 
islend of St. Thomas, yielding the fruit abanga. 
abarticulation, ab-dr-tic-yi-l@shun, n. Anat. 
1. That species of articulation or joint which per- 
mits free motion; diarthrosis. 2. [Rare.] Anim- 


abandum, a-ban’dum, n. 





A battuta. 


time of amovement. ‘It.;a, < L. ad, to; battuta, 
< battere, < L. batuo, beat.) 
: abature, ab’a-tjjr, 7. The trail of a stag in the 
2. Law. (1) To destroy ; do away with ; as, to abate grass. [< F. abatiure, < abattre; see ABATE 
anuisance. (2) To annul, as a writ. (3) To suspend gphagvemt*, a-ba’ van’ (a-bda’ven, C. : ab’a-van, #. 7.) 
(proceedings in a suit), from want of proper parties », Any device to break the force or prevent the 
capable of proceeding therein. (4) To reduce,as admission of wind, as a revolving apparatus on a 


the amount of a legacy, on account ofa deficiency ¢himnev to prevent a downward draught. Hence, 
of assets, or a debt, in order to secure prompt pay- i 


abannationt. 


t & 1 a while an , oak te —— roof, or an ee oe of sloping pieces 
i espe ; aR, ment. () Lo remit wholly or in part, - forming a kind of openwork blind, as in a belfry. 
movable articulation; synarthrosis. (< aB--+ 4R- g, ¥etai, To lower the temper of. 4. To soak [F., < abattre (see aBaTe) + vent, wind; 


TICULATION. ] see 


(as hides) in a weak alkaline solution, so as to make 


1, a-bas’, n. A weight. S s. soldi 4 VENT', n.] ay 3: , 
abas?, a’bas, ‘. Meds kin Sioases, the scald- seaitye pes coun dt we =~ cast down; lessen the abatvoix*, a-ba’vwa’, n. A soundingboard, as over 
head; a pustular eruption. [Arabic.] Sta a te ktmessin edie & pulpit. (F., < abatire (see ABATE) + voix ; wee 


KA. i. 1. To decrease in value, intensity, or quan- yojcg. } 
tity ; as, the noise abates; the torture of thirst has gpawi*, ab’a-vt, n. The African baobab tree. 
abated. Por Poems p. 191. [w. co. 87.] 2. Law. ahawet. ab-d’, v. 


abase,! a-bés’, vt. [ABASED ; ABASING.] 1. To hum- 
ble; to lower in position, estimation, or the like; 


degrade ; debase; as, to abase the proud. 
Wisdom, said God, is highest, when it stoops 
Lowest before the Holy Throne; throws down 
Its crown, abased, 
PoLLOK Course of Time bk. ili, p. 90, 1. 6. [L. & a.) 
2. (Rare.] To cast down; as, to abase the eye. 
3. To make of less value, as coin. [Debase now 
preferred.] [ME. abesse, < F. abaisser, < LL. 
abasso, < ad, to, + basso, lower, < bassus, low ; see 
BASE, @.]— abaser, n.—abasedly, adv. Humbly. 
Synonyms.— Bring low, cast down, debase, degrade, 
depress, disgrace, humble, humiliate, lower, reduce, 


sink, Abase refers only to outward conditions. “Exalt 
him that is low, and abase him that is high.” Ezek, 
or character. The 


xxi, 26. eo to Mer 
coinage is debas y excess of alloy, the man by vice. 
A sense of unworthiness Aumbles; a shameful insult 


(1) To become void ; be defeated ; fail. (2) To enter gphaytal, ab-ax’i-al, 


unlawfully into a freehold after the death of the last 
possessor and before the heir or devisee takes pos- 


session. 3t. To bring both hind feet to the ground apaxdiile, ab-ax’il, a. Abaxial. 
abayt, a-b2’. 
abb, ab, n. 


at exactly the same time, after each curvet: said of a 
horse. 4+. Falconry. To beat with the wings; flut- 
ter. [< OF. abatre (F. abattre), < d(< L. ad), to, 
+ batre, < LL. bato, < L. batuo, beat.) 
Synonyms.—Decline, decrease, diminish, ebb, lessen, 
lower, mitigate, moderate, reduce, remove, subside, sup- 
ress, terminate. The storm, the fever, the pain abates, 
nterest declines. Misfortunes may be mitigated, desires 
moderated, intense anger abated. We abate a nuisance, 
terminate acontroversy, suppress arebellion. Anto- 
nyris.—Aggravate, amplify, continue, develop, enhance, 


revive, 


enk rge, extend, foment, increase, maguity, age: raise, abbacchiato*, Gb-bdk-kI-'ts, adv. 
a y law. 


Prep.—Abate in violence; 


To awe ; frighten. 

a. Away from the axis: ap- 
plied in botany to the embryo of aseed when situa- 
ted on one side of the seed’s axis. [< aAB-+ AXIAL.] 
< AB- + AXILE.] 

A barking or baying. [See Bay', nt 
1. Yarn for warp. 2. Wool grade 
as coarse or fine; abb wool. [< AS. db, dweb, 
< dwefan, weave, < d- (intens.) + wefan, weave.) 


Abba, ab’a, n. Father; (1) aninvocation of God ex-’ 


pressing filial affection (Rom. viii, 15); (2) the title of 

the bishop or patriarch in some Eastern churches, 
Abba has given us such words as abbot, abbess, abbey. 

(L., < Gr. abba, < Syr. abbd, father.} 


\ 
Mus. With, 
mournful expression. [It., pp. of abbacchiare, beat, 





<a(< L. ad), at, + bacchiare, beat, < bacchio, < Ly 


humiliates; imprisonment for crime disgraces; vile @%atet,n An abatement. : I 
Degrade 2. Having daculus, stick.) 


practices lower. may refer either to station ~r abated, a-bét/ed, pa. 1. See ABars, v. 
au=out; eil; iu=feud, {§=future; ec=k; church; dh=‘he; go, simg, ink; so; thin; zh=azure. *,foreign; <,from; t, obs.; 1, variaz 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Imagine a . . 
(03 lamp with all 
g# perfections — 
JA whatwill itbe? 

A light like 
the incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching ; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 
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#& ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
3 AS MILK. 


~~ The oil, is so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without the 
slightest repugnance. 





REMARKABLE AS A 


“FLESH PRODUCER 





Acommon servant, or even PRON WP i 12! PERSONS GAIN RAPIDLY WHILE. TAKING IT. 
a child, can take care of it. SCOTT'S EMULSION 
That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”? 723 “Toe cout to be the FINEST and B sat commana sea 
- THE RELIEF OF, AND In most CASES A CURE FO 
Send for a primer. CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY. WASTING DISEASES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS. 





For Sale by all Draggists. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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PHYSICIANS KNOW 


THE CONSANGUINITY OF 
Dirt, DisEASE AND DEATH. 


Despite their skill, the nurse’s care and all 
the medicines in the Pharmacopoeia, unless the 
house is clean, it may be necessary to use 
Sapolio to clean the tombstone! 


i 


SSS 
Wise remark of an old doctor: “ This house 
needs Sapolio more than medicine.” 
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